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When Profits Count Peril Us 
For More Than Jobs| And the World? 
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of the workers in the other plants: \ th Bee | 
Toter.|Present nine-story plant which is} | the thermonuclear weapon would not go ’ 
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bargaining strength of the unions . 
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a closing a of the men pana Py > on New York and wipe out a $a agg 8 
next summer would mean sharp reat part of our city. Editor in Chief, 
wage cuts for even those workers) , ' Our cliivend have a right to know, Senator, Daily Worker and 
who are fortunate enough to get, a right to have their say on this matter that af- The Worker 
other jobs. It is estimated that even| MEANY : ! 
the higher paid workers, such as’ 
machinists who have been making 


$3 an hour at piece rates, will be' . 
lucky if they get jobs at $1.25 or’ 
$1.50 an hour when they are fired’ 


by. Mergenthaler. : 


the aircraft plants on Long Island. 
. : 


Sincerely, 
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* . 
DURING the past few years) 8 | ¥ 
workers have been paying 10 cents! 
an hour into the joint management-' 7 


union pension fund. Prior to that 


they paid in six cents an hour.| ; | “a , 
These payments were made as part! By GEORGE MORRIS 'pre-CIO days. -  ferease in 1958 as-a step to “fight;Gray by some powerful presi- . 


af package contract settlements.| ATLANTIC CITY, N.J.—Spokes-| Far better that Meany carried! inflation” and a depression. Also dents of the building unions who 
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50 while still employed are entitled here in some preliminary bouts pre- conventions of the building trades,; © That the unions form a joint warning that satisfactory settle- 
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have am employed for 10 years| with lines of demarcation sharper Gepartments. i ployer associations to carry out a| was “closely bound up” with con- 
and have reached the age of 65) than ever over unity, wages, cor-| * collaboration policy that would os- tinuance of the merger. 
while still employed there. ruption and form of ocganination:| MEANY IT APPEARS, as the) tensibly incr:..se building work. | The speech bristled with attacks 
The moving ‘of Mer enthaler The leaders of the third major) AFL-CIO convention aa has} © That the building unions rally ,,, Walter Reuther, David McDon- 
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of workers who have been employ-! preliminaries and watched from’ their plan for a concerted assault) sion of the Teamsters, but he set tacked Meany and taunted the _ 
ed by the company for 15 years or|a distance as George Meany car-|on the united labor movement—|that goal on he claim Hoffa-Beck AFL-CIO leadership that nothing 
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more but have not yet reached the) ! ; 
age of 50 by next-summer, and of! servative bloc. in evidence at the time of the! guilty of wrongdoing. unorganized since the merger. 


workers who have been employed; That was what made the devel-’ merger two years ago. ® That the department's unions tne in Wie 7 
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‘move caught most workers by sur-|creases in- 1958 to “fight inflation”) building trades union issue a ie by unions for 1958? Whes 


prise. The first reaction was numb-jand who seek the return to power| joint statement informing ihe em-| secession. ; 
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By ART SHIELDS 

I WONDER whether Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's cabinet does 
not need a new name. The 
term “Cadillac Cabinet” hardly 
fits the rocket age. It might be 
called: the Rocket Cabinet in- 
stead. For this is the age of 
atomic missiles and fat missile 
contracts that add mp te billions 
of dollars a year. the former 
presidents and directors of com- 
panies that fatten on missiles 
are sitting round Ike’s hardwood 
table. 

Ike’s rocketeers include such 
men as— 

Neil McElroy, Defense Chief; 

John Foster Dulles of State; 

Robert Anderson, Treasury 
head and 

Donald Quarles of the Air- 
force. 

McElroy is the latest missile 
magnate to throw his feet under 
Ike’s big table. And he rushed 
help to one of his companies 
quickly, The help Was a go-ahead 
signal to the Chrysler Corp. to 
speed the Jupiter rocket. The Ju- 
piter is a 1,500 mile missile, 
which former Secretary Wilson 
the General Motors man, has 
held back. Wilson had the excuse 
that it hadn't tested so well. 
But big money is behind the 
Chrysler project now. 

+. 


THE ARMY is helping Chry- 
sler too. McElroy has ordered 
the Army to compete with the 
Navy's Vanguard project and 
throw an earth satellite into the 
air. There is one condition, 
however: The satellite must be 
launched with a Jupiter rocket. 

It may not be an accident that 
McElroy was a director of Chry- 


sler, the Jupiter company fer - 


ears. 
“ * 


JOHN FOSTER DULLES is 
the key missile booster, how- 
ever. For the rocket business 
keeps booming with 
brink-of-war scares, The rocket 
boom hit a new high this fall 
with Dulles’ announcement that 
he was-trying to encircle the 
Soviet Union with missile bases. 
And the secretary's buddies ave 
profiting thereby. For Dulles 


was a member of the governing - 


executive committee of the In- 
ternational Nickel Corp., that 
nets millions from missiles for 


20 years. 
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ROBERT ANDERSON, the 
Treasury chief, is furnishing the 
missile money. It’s taxpayers’ 


Dulles’ 
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money, of course. But Anderson 
used to be president of Ven- 
tures, Ltd., the jnternational 
mining empire, that supplies the 
Detense Department with mis- 
sile mickel at a fancy price. It 
furnishes uranium for missile 
war heads as well. 
- 

DONALD QUARLES, the 
Airforce Secretary, is an old- 
time rocketeer, He was president 
of Western Electric Corp. and 
Bell Laboratories (which as- 
sembled the atom bomb at Les 
Alamos) before taking office. 
These companies a¥e subsidiaries 
of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Corp., a 16-billion 
dollar outfit. And both are big 
missile contractors today. 

McElroys missile _ interests 
were riot limited to Jupiter, the 
Armys unlucky show piece. 
His Chrysler company has also 
been cashing in on the Army’s 
200-mile-Redstones rocket mean- 
while. That's the longest range 
rocket in active production so 
far, says Business Week of Oct. 
12. And the contract is said to 
be a fat money deal. 

* 


IKE’S DEFENSE Secretary 
was also a director of General 
Electric, which has several mis- 
sile sub contracts. They are only 
sub-contracts, but the deals are 
said to be juicy. For GE is work- 
ing on the 5,000-mile Atlas (the 
giant Intercontinenta) Ballistic 
Missile), and the 1,500-mile 
Thor and the little Spinwinder, 
an air-to-air. anti-aircraft rocket. 

The new Defense Secretary 
donned the usual” spotless gar- 
ments of purity when he was in- 
vestigated recently. He wasn't a 
war profiteer any longer, it 
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seemed. He was selling his stock 
in Chrysler, CE and two oil 
companies, he told a Senate 
committee. That needn't be 
taken too seriously, however, 
For McElroy is expected to re- 
turn to his war industry boards 
when his “tour of duty” in 
Washington expires. 

Ike’s rocketeers, incidentally, 
are not production experts. They 
couldn’t put a rocket together 
if their lives depended upon it. 
They are simply dollar-chasing 
millionaires. And McElroy is a 
prime example of this. 

* 

McELROY CLIMBED u 
the Big Business ladder as a sell. 
ing expert. He became a soap- 
selling millionaire before he 
went into motors and munitions. 
And soap is still his-main busi- 
ness today. 

He. is also something of a 
gambler. His classmates at Har- 
vard say he often sat up all night 
at the poker table. He liked to 
keep the stakes high. And one 
might add that the rocketeers’ 
stakes are very high today, as 
they play for the rule of the 
world. : 

One must not ‘underestimate 
McElroy’s cleverness in his own 
field, however. The top jour- 
nals of Wall Street—like Fortune 
and Business Week—rate his tal- 
ents quite high. They insist he 
was worth every cent of his sal- 
ary of $285,000 as president of 
the Proctor & Gamble soap com- 
pany in Cincinnati, Ohio. And 
they point to his skill in the radio 
soap opera line. 

McElroy’s’ speciality at Proc- 
tor & Gamble’s was advertising, 
He entered that field soon after 

(Continued on Page 11) 


The Togetherness of Belonging 


READERS of this column have little, if any 
with exetutive and junior executive 
echelons ef corporation life and so are not too 
familiar with the big changes of recent years. 
Dog-eat-dog, we are told, has been replaced 
by teamwork; cut-throating by a spirit of togeth- 
erness; rugged individualism by a spirit of belong- 
ing; and Every Man for Himself by the Organiza- 
tion Man. How, in this new atmosphere, does any- 
one get to the tep in one of our corporations? Or 
does the new spirit of brotherhood reduce every 


contact, 


one to the same low drab level? 


The reader will be relieved to know that the 
best man stil] gets to the top. But now he does it 
inthe spirit of togetherness and belonging. I give 
a few examples from a recent article-in the Wall 
Street Journal of Wednesday, Nov. 20 (Page One) 
on how executives today climb the ladder: 


EXHIBIT A.—“A vice-president of one Eastern 
ration not long ago plugged the carburetor 
auto of a new rival to make him late fer his 


cor 
in t 
first executive meeting.” 


(Observe that in this instance the vice-presi- 
dent plugged his rival's carburetor with a lot 
of togetherness. A togethered carburetor gets you 


there faster). 


EXHIBIT B.—“A high executive.of a conserva- 
anted rumors that 
his principle rival had ‘fallen for a New Dealish 
line, thus ruining his chances for the presidency.” 
{Under the eld cutthroat method, the high 
executive would have planted rumors that his rival. 
‘was a Communist, but in the new 


tive Pennsylvania ration 


along.” 


the way). 


by ALAN 
MAX 


backdated) to show he'd opposed the project all 


(There 4s an innocent child-like quality about 
this backdating of memos. Clearly, the executive 
in this instance was animated by an intense teel- 
ing of belonging—he felt his rival belonged out of 


EXHIBIT D.—“One personnel executive for a 
majer broadcasting network claims some officials 
on the business side of the company carefully doc- 
tored cost estimates in order to sabotage the career 
of the network president. “The president would 
ask fo. an estimate on the cost of a new television 
show, and they'd say $500,000, knowing darn well 
it would come to $750,000 or more. This meant the 
guy would really catch it from the powers above 
for consistent over- ing. ” 

(Oh, the little elves! 
what would happen! You see how the old days of 
Dog-Eat-Dog have been replaced by Organization 
Man Eats Organization Man?). 

EXHIBIT E.—“Another favorite Madison Ave. 


ing. : 
Thev knew “darn well 


trick: When a new vice-president moves in his 


irit of team- 


EXHIBIT C.—“An elevator company executive 


waitec for his rival's 


special project to flop, then 


éabniitted to the boss a series of memos (carefully 
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rivals get him credit cards in the company’s name 
for many of the more roisterous restaurants and 
bars about town. They then s 
the new executive is a heavy drinker and therefore 
something less than dependable.” 

(Observe the high moral tone with which the 
new executive was disposed of. If any of the boys 
had so much as suggested putting potassium 
cyanide in his dry Martini, I am sure the proposal 
would_have been frowned upon). 

Of course, if this is how executives treat one 


ad the word that 
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IT IS SHOCKING to contemplate how fast the missile- 
men have muscled in. — . 

This week the Administration sent up “trial balloons” 
when two federal welfare commissioners indicated with 
horrifying clarity that our government, in the name of “de- 
fense,’ will slash spending on those who need it most—our 
children and the needy. | 

So blatant was the suggestion that one of the authiori- 
ties immediately added that President Eisenhower's talk of 
budget-wringing (at Oklahoma City in his “chins-up” 
speech), did not mean paying for missiles with “the bread 
of the poor.” 

_ But that was precisely what it did mean ard it is pre- 
cisely what he did say. John A. Perkins, Under Secretary 
of Health, Education and Welfare told welfare authorities 
in Chicago last week that appropriations “didn't look 
healthy” for three legislative programs of 1956, one, to 
overcome juvenile delinquency, and the other two to help 
two_projects of the Children’s Bureau. Perkins bad already 
said there “might” be “a gradual reduction” of Federal pub- 
lic assistance grants to states. His associate, Charles I. 
Schottland, commissioner of the Social Security Adminis- 
tration predicted that “no civilian activity of the govern- 
ment’ would receive an increase in next years budget. 
. 


THESE TRAGIC “trial balloons” come at a. moment 
when the states need MORE, not less, federal assistance, as 
the local and state authorities gathered at Chicago con- 
tended. They had expected to get the customary one-third 
of their budget from the national government. 

Nor was this all: Eisenhower, at Oklahoma City, pre- 
dicted “anguished howls” from pressure groups—which, 
boiled down, means most of us. The farmers saw the axe be- 
gin to descend when our Secretary of Agriculture said last 
week that the White House would pressure Congress next 
session to cut price supports in fiscal 59 and slash, by 1960, 
the soil bank program the Republicans put through in time 
for the last presidential election. 

Sober-thinking Americans can only agree with Schott- 
land, who said only a “few voices” have been raised to pres- 
ent the domestic needs of the budget. Where, one must ask, 
is the great voice of labor, of all forward-looking groups at 
this crucial moment? 

Are they paralyzed by the real “anguished howls” of 
the missile-men and their pawn Edward Teller, father of 
the H-bomb, who are telling us that security lies in being 
able “to kill two hundred millions of them while they kill a 
hundred million of us,” as I. F. Stone aptly wrote this week. 
What about the sole, sane and simple proposal—to ener- 
getically seek the way to co-existence as Cyrus Eaton con- 
tinues to insist. 


FOR CHRISTMAS 


WITH THE GOVERNMENT dropping its thought- 
contro] case against the California Smith Act defendants, 
every further minute spent in jail by Henry Winston and 
Gil Green reflects an intolerable, barbaric disregard for 
elementary civilized conduct. 

The Justice Department reluctantly must admit that 
under the American laws of evidence insisted on by a post- 
McCarthy Supreme Court, it has no evidence, no case at 
all to pursue against the nine California Communists. It 
has already dropped re-trial plans in Pittsburgh, Boston, 
Los Angeles and Indianapolis. But Green and Winston are 
in jail on the same grounds, which turn out to be nothing! 

. If someone charged with a petty theft were kept in 
jail one day past the time when it was disclosed the alleged 
robbery never too place, one could imagine the outcry, in 
the name of simple fair play, against any delay in releasing 
him. As for the Smith Act victims, not only did none of them 
ever commit any criminal acts, they were not even accused 
of any acts, just of a vague “conspiracy to teach and advo- 
cate’ something in some future time. | 

As the nation slowly emerges from the nightmare years 
back toward its true traditions, this nonsense is finally ad- 
mitted to be unprovable—as it always was. Yet victims of 
the exact same fraud remain behind bars, torn from their 
loved ones by saVage eight-year sentences. 

It is also high time to end the persecution against the 
remaining jail victim of the political wtichhunt, Irving Pot- 
ash, former Furriers Union leader, who served a term under 
the Smith Act. 

Now there must be no further delay. Now is very much 
the time for all who hate injustice, whatever their political 
views, to ask President Eisenhower to free Winston, Green 
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by lester rodney 


Explaining lt to a Visitor 


WE HAVE COME to a curious time of the sports year. Our Na- 
tional Pastime has hit exactly in between the last -put out of the 
World Series and the first warm-up tosses of spring training. Even 
so much as.a mention of Lou Burdette is enough to make one scream 
{especially if one is, say, Hank Bauer or Yogi Berra). College foot- 
ball, a two-month meteor, has hit the heavy early December atmos- 
phere and burned up. College basketball is just starting out of the 
wings and all anybody knows fer sure is watch out for Wilt Cham- 
berlain at Kansas. He was only a soph last year, you know, and I 
heard one pro basketballer say he is right now better than Boston's 
fabulous Bill Russell. Pro basketball is in full swing but its over 
long schedule inhibits real interest till around February. There is 
pro football in its climax weeks, with a distinct Brown color” as 
Coach Paul Brown and his Cleveland Browns featuring rookie Jim- 
my Brown look like the comeback team of the year, and Baltimore 
tries to clinch its playoff berth at Frisco, a tough assignment against 
a 49er team with aspirations of its own. 

Since the pro gridders play but once a week, it is a time of sud- 
den onrush of baseball statistics and of Bow! Game stories in the lean 
sports pages. Which occasioned some confusion in a visitor from 
England who wants to take home a full report on the American press, 
including sports. He asked some questions, which we were happy 


to answer. 
. 


“NOW I see in today’s press,” he begins, “that one Musial leads 
senior loop’s batting averages.” 

“Right,” said 1. 

“Am I correct in assuming that batting is part of baseball, your 


national pastime?” 
“Right again.” 


“Wel, well,” he said as he started jotting down some notes on | 


,his pad. “No wonder there's no international understanding. We | 


simply do not know the facts about each ether. We weve under the | 


erroneous impression that baseball was played in the summer time.” 


“It is,” 1 said. “These are just the statistics on various phases of | 


last summer's season.” 
The visitor crossed out his notes and nodded. “Isn't thaf inter- 


esting. There must be tremendous suspense created while the statis- 


determine who were the best batters... . 

“Well, not exactly I'm afraid,” 1 said. “You see, everyone knew 
Musial led the National League the day the season ended.” 

This time he waited respectfully, pencil poiised, a little gun shy. 

“The statistics dont really take any time to compile, they are 
doled out in December to keep baseball in the fans’ minds, stimulate 
the purchase ef next season's tickets, and give the poor sports pages 
some copy.” 

“Ah,” he said, nedding and jotting, “I suppose that is compre- 
hensible. Very iuteresting indeed. This, then, is really your college 
football season?” 

“No,” I said, “Football ends at the beginning of December, it 
gets too cold. Actually it is now the basketball season.” 

. 


~ “AH HA,” he said, scanning the sports page in front of him, “I 
see it is also the height of the bowling season.” 

“Bowling? Bowling?” I asked. “What ARE you talking about?” 

“Well here now,” he said defensively, “Ohio State practices for 
the Rose* Bowl, Rice is in shape for the Cotton Bowl, Oklahoma 
ready for Orange Bowl, then there's Sugar Bowl, Sun Bowl, Rice 
Bowl, Tobacco Bowl . . . well what sport WOULD that be?” 

“That,” I said a little unhappily, “is football.” 

“But you just...” 

“Yes I know, I said, ‘the football season is over.’ Well it is, and 
then again it isn’t. You see, long after the season ends, a lot of teams 
play on er anywhere around New Yers Day. They are called Bow! 
games after the original one, the Rose Bow] in Pasadena, California. 
As you see, they have all kinds of bowls new. It is not an unprofit- 
able venture. The number of bowls is limited only by the ability to 
think up new names, I’m afraid, vulgar as it may. sound, in a few 
years there may even bea...” 

This time he interrupted me. 

“But of course,” he said. “Just like our English football, which 
you call seccer. Wolverhampton and Sutherland just met to determine 
the Class A championship. The Bow! determine champions!” 

“Not exactly,” 1 answered a little sadly, “though the original 
Bow! game may have had a little of that in mind. I would say the 
Chamber of Commerces are a somewhat bigger factor than the de- 
termination of champions, though to present a true picture I would 
have to say-there are some fine teams and matches and the 
players enjoy the trip and the occasion an 
Years Day hangover watching on TV—with handsomely paying spon- 
sors of course.” 

“Hmmmm,” he said. “Sounds a bit more commercial than purely 


sporting, one might say... .” 
“You English,” I said, “don’t understand us.” 
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DONATIONS 


Following is a list of the donafions 
received by The Worker Nev. 26 te 
Dee. 2: 

Denver, Col., $1; AJL, Cleveland, $1.50; 
Apopes, Fia., $13; Willewick, Obie, $7. 


» Maas., $40; Group eof New 
Haven Wemen, $29. 
Westchester, $100; FT. New York, $5; 
Trachtenberg, 


Hengarians, $67.56; 
Mass., $1; Wabash, Indiana, $2: , 


4 Rocketeers 


(Continued from Page 2) 
joining the company, with a 
Harvard economics degree on 
his graduation sheepskin. And 
he is credited with putting the 
soap ‘opera into almost every 
American kitchen. 

* 

I'VE LISTENED to some of 
these Ivory Soap and P. & CG. 
detergent operas myself as I did 
my kitchen chores. And I find 
they have one thing in common. 
Something good. is. coming in 
the sweet bye and bye. But 
there’s always a crisis at’ present. 

And McElroy is sure running 
into plenty of crises in, Washing- 
ton today. He is crying for more 
rocket. money—he. wants: it. by 
the billions. But that means 
gouging the angry taxpayers 
hardeg. And it may mean raising 
the government’s debt ceiling, 
with wild inflation to follow. 

McElroy has broken through 
former Secretary Wilson’s de- 
fense ceiling twice already. The 
38 billion dollar arms limitedid 
not last many days after the soap 
opera king was sworn in. One 


| jump ef 400 million dollars was 


ticians labor from the end of the baseball season into December to | quickly announced. 


And Busi- 
ness Week says another 200 mil- 
lion dollar leap will soon follow. 
And these leaps are only the 
beginning. : 

This means that the American 
economy will be geared to war 
production even more than be- 
fore. Butter and garments and 
housing will be sacrificed for 
rockets, while the rocketeers’ in- 
comes swell day by day, 

But there’s something more 
serious than a shortage of but- 
ter and a cutback in housing 
projects. That’s America’s sur- 
vival. 

* 

AMERICA’S ‘survival! The 
rocketeers should think of this as 
they’ plan to ring the Socialist 
world with missile bases in Ja- 
pan, Okinawa, Taiwan, Manila, 
North Africa and Europe. They 
should realize that one mad gen- 
eral can start a nuclear war that 
can burn up America and much 
of the rest of the world. 

I realize that the big business 
racketeers care little about the 
common people. But they shou!d 
stop to think that the hydrogen 
bomb cares nothing for class dis- 
tinctions. The billionaire’s life 
can be snuffed out with the lives 
of his butlers and scrubwomen. 

There's still time to stop this 
madness. The time may be very 
short, however, .But the masses 
in parts of Europe and the Far 
East aré using these precious 
minutes in a fight for survival. 
They are demonstrating against 
the rocket bases that imperil the 
world.. And American :workers 
can follow suit. ag 

It’s madness to cry for more 
of this nuclear madness as sev- 


eral trade union leaders are do- | 
Why not demand a vast § 
housing program, that will fur- : 


ing. 


nish millions of jobs. instead? 


ithe eve of the merger 
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(Continued from Page 1) 
Gray during the heydays of McCar- 
thyism said he backed the Wiscon- 
sin Senator, he rated only.a couple 
of paragraphs. 4 


IRONICALLY, two years ago on 


hy 
i 
rs 


fi 
iH 


s 


convention, 
it was Meany who in an 
article in the New Yorx Times ini- 
tiated something comparable to 
Gray's plan. It was the idea of a)bership 
“ a betwegn ©r- period. 
ganized labo : ver : He asked his listeners if any of 
tal—an idea the National Associa-| inom were ready to yield their in- 
fon of Manufacturers grabbed fasts} dustrially organized workers to in- 
semcgnr cumveision wes is we exoed| tg’, Weaein | Alas suid Bow 
| . . +. | ridiculous to thi t the prob- 
for anything of the sort.. This gree lem of conflicting jurisdictions can 
Mice, Sed Meany sailing inte him/22, Solved by “holding a gun” at 
ise a batere (oray's | He said that last June the build- 

Everybody knew an answer was 'S and industrial “unions finally 
coming. At the moment set a emato hs y secaratste!  Ng 
Meany's round there wasn’t stand-/E'** : apd 
, ae: But he charged that agreement wiis 

‘onven- : 
ing “0 left in building conven ot Wistomented. 

For, the first time in his many}, Meany suggested that the build- 
years of association with the build-|™%& Unions instead of crying over 
ing trades, Meany was booed when the. alleged loss of jurisdiction or- 
he entered the hall, but it was from| nize the growing amount of non- 
‘a minority. When he left he had/ Union work in the building field-- 
‘the overwhelming majority cheer-|20W estimated as running ata bil- 
ling him. Meany can be very ef-| lion dollars annually. He said 
|fective when he sticks to labor unity Such non-union work grew by 95 
and to fighting the boss. Which is) Percent since 1954. 

‘what he did. He Jaid off foreign! * 

‘affairs (which he covered in his! “IF WE. WANT to fight we 
‘usual way in several speeches else-, will have plenty of chance to fight,” 
where during the week), | said Meany. “The right-to-work 

Meany simply began by noting|people are still pretty much alive. 
that Philip Talbott, president of the|Old Fred Hartley is doing business 
|U.S. Chamber of Commerce, in a|dewn in Washington getting addi- 
speech after Sputnik HL, said the)|tienal funds. . . . How about a 
real threat to America is inflation little fight with Brown & Root. 
and wage increases. He proposed | They brag about the fact that they 
‘a wage freeze. Meany added that|are non-union. . . . They just fin- 
Gray took the same position. ~ [ished a job at Seadrift, Texas—a 

Using the material on the devel-| hundred million dollar job. Well, 
oping economic downtrend in the they have got some jurisdiction, 
|AFL-C1O executive council's re- and I would like to see it taken 
port, Meany tore into Talbott and|away from them. 
| Gray for suggesting a further cut} “Yes, we have got lots of things 
in consumer purchasing power to do... . Our job it to organize 
‘when the need is for more... Like the uniorganized. . . . Let us at 
the council's report, Meany called least approach that job on the basis 
for a ‘step-up in wage increase de-| of iaber unity, on the basis of work- 
mands, not a“freeze” if a serious ers ing one with the other 
decline is to be avoided. and unions working one with an- 

* other. Division cant help. A la- 

ON THE JURIDICTIONAL is- bor war can’t help.” 

‘sues passed by the craft tnions,) He concluded: “Let's turn our 
| Meany retraced the history of the faces to meet the real enemies. 
‘past 40 years to remind his. listen-| * 


s of the events that led to the’ 
ee oe! ON THAT DAY Gray teceived 


formation of the CIO. | | 
He recalled the pre-World War 1) the guarded backing of Secretary 
of Labor James Mitchell for his 


‘building unions, their narrowness, ~ | 
their refusal to organize skilled! anti-inflation remedy. Mitchell 
workers in industrial plants—their' Doted that President Eisenhower 


from sister locals. type of spirit. | 
Time and time again he The International Union of Elec- 


it 


i 


sands} 
ed his listeners that the craft uniens' trical Workers executive board, 
refused to organize beyond their) meeting here, adopted a resolution 
narrow limits. He referred to the| reaffirming its intention to press for 
struggle within the AFL for the| wage raises and condemned Gray s 
right of industrial unions to exist) proposal as “the height of irrespon- 


side by side with the craft unions; sibility and treason to trade 
how a concession in that direction| unionism.” The United Steelwork- 
‘in San Francisco convention in|ers’ beard adopted a similar state- 
1934, was sabotaged and the con-!ment saying they “emphatically re- 
‘sequent split. ject Mr. Gray’s proposal as bad for 
'steelworkers, bad for labor in gen- 
| THEN MEANY presented: sig-| eral, bad for industry and disastrous 
nificant figures on the membership to the nation.” 

of some of the unions before him, | Mr. Gray made the headlines but 
Showing how in the 20 years 1915-! not labor. 


7 ——_—— 
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| POLITICAL AFFAIRS 


| | Special Enlarged 96-Page Issue — December 1957 
1 


DECLARATION OF 
COMMUNIST AND WORKERS PARTIES 
OF SOCIALIST COUNTRIES 
(Complete and Official Text) 


Foster: The Party Crisis and the Way Out 
Comulka: On the Sitaation in the Polish Party Today 
ALSO: James Jackson on “The South's New Challenge”; Carl 
Winter on “The Coming UAW Convention”; Martin Chancey on 
“The Housing Crisis”; Leslie Morris on “U. S. Imperialiom in 
Canada”;:James S. Allen on “Problems of American Forcign 

Policy.” , 
«SPECIAL OFFER: A free copy Herbert Aptheker’s $2 book, 
“TOWARD NEGRO FREEDOM.” with cach sew 4 seneal 
subscription ¢@ FOLETICAL APYAENS. 


NEW CENTURY PUBLISHERS, 832 Bway., N.Y. 3, N.Y. 
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ILLINOIS 
DuSABLE 


EDITION 


The Worker 


The ‘llinois-Dusable Edi- 
tion of The Worker is pub- 
lished weekly. Chicago of- 
fice: 36 W. Randolph St., 
Chicago, 1, Illinois. Tele- 
phone RAndolph 6-9198. 
Address all communications 
for this edition of The Work- 
er to the above address. 
Sam Kushner, editor. 


THE WORKER, SUNDAY, DECEMBER 8, 1957 _ 


End State Aid to Segre 
Demanded from State: 


JOLIET, Ill.—The Illinois Conference of Branches of the National Association for the! J Ad 


vancement of Colored People called upon Vernon L. Nickell, superintendent of public instruction 
for Illinois, “to investigate the validity” of all claims for state aid to schools coming from districts in 


Illinois where there are still 
all-Negro schools,” to de- 
termine if the laws banning 
segregation are being adhered to 


in every respect and to the full- 
est possible extent.” 


The demand for such action 
was made in a letter to Nickell 
from Dr. L. H. Holman, presi- 
dent of the Illinois NAAOP who 


asked that claims by each school 
district, as certified by the county 
superintendent of schools, be in- 
vestigated. 

Reports of the Illinois Commis- 
sion on Human Relations state 
that there are still 70 elementary 
and seven high schools in 14 
counties in Illinois outside the 
city of Chicago with all-Negro 


More Layoffs and Short Work 
Weeks Hit Area Steelworkers 


By SAM KUSHNER 


CHICAGO.— The slow “downturn” in the steel industry is rapidly beginning to as- 


sume the proportions of a tobaggan slide. 


Production figures, jobs and the work weeks 


have all moved in one direction in recent weeks. This Christmas promises to be one of 


the bleakest' in recent years for 
the hundred thousand steel 
workers in the South Chicago 
and Lake County, Indiana mills. 


Steel Union officials an- 
nounced that the Gary, Indiana 
mills have laid off more than 
2.000 workers and that. aimost 
half of those remaining on the 
job are down to four days a 
week. 

At Inland Steel's Indiana Har- 
bor plant, production -has re- 
mained relatively high for the 
past month. But here too there 
has been a drop in production, 
and all overtime has been cut 


out. 
* 


AT THE U.S. Steel plants in 
Garv and South Chicago about 
500 have been laid off and up- 
wards of 8,000 are working a 
four-day week. During the past 
month 300 Republic Steel work- 
ers have been laid off and an- 
other thousand are on the four- 
dav week. 

Youngstown Sheet and Tube, 
at Indiana Harbor, has 250 men 
on layoff and ‘1,700 working a 
short-work week. At this com- 
pany s plant in South Chicago 
the employment picture is even 
worse. 

Wisconsin Steel, a subsidiary 
of the International . Harvester 
Company, has over 500 men on 
the layoff list and employment 
is down below the 3,900 mark. 

* 

UNION officials report that 
some of the smaller fabricating 
plants have laid off more than 
half of their normal working 
force. Smal] mills have also been 


hard hit. 

Iron Age, organ of the steel 
industry describes the current 
picture in the steel industry in 


the following terms. “These are 
hard times for the mills. They 
are set up to operate on a mass 
production basis. It's a strain on 
their scheduling and distribution 
systems when they are forced to 
handle small orders. . . . The pe- 
riod of inventory correction 
probably will continue well toto 
the first half of 1958. There 
could be a substantial pickup in 


demand in the last half if the 
forecasts for some of the major 
steel using industires pan out.” 

GONE from the pages of Iron 
Age, is the optimistic tone that 
predicted that the manufacture 
of1958 autos would bale out the 
steel industry.! Now this is skip- 
ped by as if it never had been 
mentioned, in the first place. A 
new target is set. Late 1958 be- 
comes the new magic date. This 
means six months and more of 
unemployment, short-work weeks 
and privation for tens of thou- 
sands of steel workers. 


Confab Urges Peace Program 


CHICAGO.—A five-point 
peace activity program was 
adopted by the recently held 
Regional Peace Education Con- 
ference at the Woodlawn House. 


Attending the conference were 
many community leaders for 
xeace from all over Chicago- 
lead, The all-day program. in- 
cluded a panel discussion featur- 


eing Associate Professor Robert 


Osgood, William Davidon of Ar- 
gonne Laboratories, and George 
Watson, Dean at Roosevelt Uni- 
versity. 

Davidon and Watson both 
took the view that more em- 
phasis should be exerted to re- 
duce tension and _ strengthen 
democratic institutions in peace 
work. Robert Osgood took the 
stand that weapons of war are 
needed to deter war. 

* 


THE AFTERNOON portion 


of the program was led by Brad- 
ford Little, chairman of the 
Peace Education Conference. 
Spéaking at the afternoon ses- 
sion were: Homer Jack of Na- 
tional Committee for a Sane Nu- 
clear Policy, Carl Urner of 
Friends Committee on Legisla- 
tion, Robert Pickus of American 
Friends Service Committee, and 
Jack Ross of the Public Witness 
(direct action) projects. 

The workshop agreed on a 
peace policy for future action, 
presented by Bradford Little: 

1. Increased negotiations. 

2. Incréased aid to under- 
developed nations. 

3. Disarmament—unilateral if 
necessary. 

4. Strengthening of the United 
Nations; explore possibility of 
international government. 

5. Replacement of national de- 
fense with non-violent resistance 


defense. 


student bodies. The NAACP sub- 
mitted a list of 60 of these 
schools and said “each of these 
schools must be investigated to 
insure that public funds are not 
being misappropriated to dis- 
tricts violating the state law ban- 
ning segregation in public 
schools.” 

These schools are located in 
35 communities in the following 
counties: Alexander, Champaign, 
Cook, Jackson, Jefferson, Kan- 
kakee, Madison, Marion, Massac, 
Pulaski, Randolph, St. Clair, Ver- 
million and Williamson. A total 


of 15.629 students attend the 


60 schools listed. 
THE NAACP noted that by 


Nov. 30 county superintendents 


must certify to Nickell’s office 


the claims for state aid from 


school districts.under their juris- 
diction. Nickell has until Jan. 25, 
1958, to certify to the Auditor of 
Public Accounts, that these 
claims for state aid include affi- 
davits by the county school 
superintendent that districts 
within his county are abiding by 
Illinois law banning segregation 
in public schools. 

The legal staff of the Illinois 
NAACP is investigating the pos- 
sibility of filing perjury charges 
against district and county school 
> ser ypaneenseed in cases where 
school segregation is still prac- 
ticed if it is found that they 
claimed there is no segregation 
in the schools under their juris- 
diction. The NAACP is compil- 
ing a list of the disfrict and 
county superiptendents in dis- 
tricts where there are all Negro 
schools and of the bonding com- 
panies which bond the superin- 
tendents as a preliminary step 
to possible — action. 


THE NAACP wold Nickell: 


“We believe the laws of Illi- 
nois governing schools and your 
office give you sufficient power 
to fully investigate all such 
claims for state aid. We note that 
the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction is empowered to super- 
vise all public schools in the 
state; to make rules necessary to 
carry into efficient and uniform 
etfects all laws for establishing 
and maintaining free schools in 
the state to determine the stand- 
ards of all public schools and 
grant certificates of recognition 
to schools meeting such stand- 
ards and to ascertain that local 
districts are keeping schools as 
required by law.” 

The NAACP'stated that “resi- 


ILLINOIS 


dential segregation is but a neg- 
ligible factor in many Illinois 
communities in relation to the 
matter of all-Negro schools. In 
most of these communities school 
integration can be achieved by 
objective districting and admin- 


istrative measures. 


The small size of many of the 
all-Negro schools was noted by 
‘the NAACP. Seventeen of the 
60 schools listed have less than 
100 pupils and of these five have 
less than 50 students. Another 
18 schools have enrollments of 
from 100 to 200 pupils. “It is 
difficult to conceive of all Negro 
schools of this size being main- 
tained in most communities other 
than to maintain segregation,” 
said the NAACP, and added “cer- 
tainly the case of high schools, in 
no community, not even Chicago 
is residential segregation such 
that all-Negro high schools are 


warranted.” 
<< 


THE NAACP said it had re- 
ports that in numerous IHinois 
communities Negro children are 
walking or being transported by 
bus past white schools nearer 
their homes to attend all-Negro 
schools and that white children 
are by-passing Negro schools 
nearer their homes in order to 
attend all white schools. 


“It is our desire,| said the 
NAACP, “to deprive any school 
district of much needed state aid, 
but drastic measures ar* needed to 
secure adherence to the letter and 
spirit of the laws of the nation ‘nnd 


of the State of Illinois.” 


“The plague of segregation 
for more than 15,000 Negro chil- 
dren in the state outside of Chi- 
cago must come ta an end,” de- 
clared the NAACP in calling upon 
Nickell “to immediately exercise 
the full powers of your office to 
that end.” 

The NAACP noted that the U. S. 
Supreme Court opinion that segre- 
gated education is inherently un- 
equal education and declared this 
to be “equally true whether the 
segregation is by fact, or by law.” 

“The state and the nation can no 
longer tolerate the waste of man- 
power and the unrealized poten- 
talities for the common good of all 
citizens by depriving the children 
of any minority group of full and 
equal educational opportunities,” 
stid the NAACP. 

* 

DR. HOLMAN indicated the 
willingness of the NAACP to dis- 
cuss the situation with Nickell but 
he said, “we insist and demand that 
action be taken to remove the blot 
of segregation.” 


Blum Smith Act Victory Spurs New Amnesty Drive 
For Green and Winston; E. G. Flynn at Rally Friday 


By RICHARD BLAKE 


CHICAGO—Just four days be- 
fore the scheduled opening of 
his Smith Act “membership 
trial -in Indianapolis, Emanuel 
Blum, Indiana Communist Par- 
ty leader was freed on the mo- 
tion of Justice Department at- 
torneys. Like other recent 
Smith Act victories, the Blum 
case dismissal points up the in- 
justice of the continued impris- 


last remaining 

iobk Aetedein As oat 

cases, the reason given for drop- 

ing the Blum prosecution was 
lack of “evidence.” 

A statement issued by Dbn 


A. Tabbert, U.S. Attorney in 


after lengthy tele- 


phone conversations with Wash- 
ington, declared: “Since the re- 
turn of the indictment in this 
case on March 26, 1956, the 
Supreme Court of the United 
States has rendered decisions 
which will bear directly on thé 


‘proceedings pending herein. 


“In preparing for trial, we 
have painstakingly re-examinéd 
the available evidence in the 


move the court for leave to dis- 
miss the oe indictment.” 


Ironically, the evidence 


which proved insufficient . fo. 


prosecution in the Blum case, 
and the Massachusetts Smith 
Act case, dismissed shortly be- 
fore, is virtually identical with 
the “evidence™ which convicted 
Green and Winston and today 
_ them behind the iron bars 

ederal prison. At.the time 
of the first post-war Smith Act 
trial, in which Green and Win- 
ston were defendants, the wave 
of McCarthyism had swept 
everything before it, including 
a majority of the Supreme 
Court. However, it took a look 
for the first time at the court- 
room evidence in a Smith Act 
case, reversing the convictions 
of the California defendants in 
what is known as the “Yates 


case, 4 ie iP 


Since the Yates decision, a 
series of Appeals Court rulings 
have reversed a number of 
Smith Act convictions, includ- 
ing, in recent weeks, the Phila- 
delphia and Denver cases. 

These events have spurred the 
drive fer amnesfy for Gi 
Green and Henry Winston. Lo- 
cally, the amnesty campaign will 
reach a high point in a public 
meeting scheduled for Friday, 
Dec. 13, at Curtiss Hall, 410 S. 


i. the mid-west, the — 
is spearheaded by Mrs. 


Lillian Green, Gil Green’s wife, 
and his brother, Ben Green. In 
an interview with the Worker, 
both expressed enthusiasm over 
the growth of the amnesty move- 
ment. ~ “When we began with 
a nationwide appeal some 
months ago, we asked for letters 
to the Persident urging Gil 
Creen. and Henry Winston's 
freedom. Mrs. Winston has 
joined forces with us, concen- , 
a on the East coast. Now. 

in California, in Detroit, 
St. Louis, and other be: are 


at present at liberty. to re 
(Continued on “oe | 
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When Profits Count 


For More 


By ERIK BERT 


Linotype Company succeeds in the 
= to move its plant from Brook- 
yn to some undisclosed location 
next summer. 

About half of the 1,800 workers 
who are members of United Auto 


Workers Local 770 bargaining 
or : tion, |committee which negotiated the 


unit at the plant will, in addition, 
lose valuable pension rights built 
up over a period of about 20 years. 
They are the workers with the long- 
est seniority. 

And, as of thi smoment, there is 
no guarantee that any- of the work- 
ers will get any severance pay. 

Moving one of the biggest ma- 
chine plants from the city will af- 
fect directly the bargaining position 
of the workers in the other plants 
covered by Local 770—the Inter- 
type Corp. and the Murray Switch 
Co., both in Brooklyn. 

It is also expected to affect the 
bargaining strength of the unions 
in other machine plants in the met- 
ropolitan area which has been 
undermined by the mass layofts in| 


Up to 2,500 more workers will)4 shop meetin 


', thout iehe if thaler' the following 
2S saacauym pS ani sete in the|the local leadership, implied in the 


stitute a single-level plant for the 


= 


An Open Letter 
to Senator Irving Ives 


Don't - 
Peril Us 


Than Jobs 


teracted by the union leadership at | 
of 1,000 workers 
ay. The attitude of 


statesments at the meeting of John 
Mackie, local president, was that 
the local would have to get the best 
terms possible. 

He reacted sharply against a mo- 
tion from the floor to have the 


last contract handled present ne- 
gotiations with the company, ip- 
stead of the union officers and 
executive board, Mackie was sus- 
tained by a close show of -hands 
vote. ' 

The official company statement 
issued by its president, Martin M. 
Reed, declared that the Mergen- 
thaler move is being made to sub- 


present nine-story plant which is 
allegedly inefficient. 


Dear Senators: 


Alarm is spreading in Europe since 
Prime Minister MacMillan told the 
House of Commons that American 
planes are carrying hydrogen bombs in 
their flights across Great Britain and 
Western Europe. The question was raised 
in the French Chamber of Deputies and 
throughout the European. press. 

It is a question no American can es- 
cape. Our responsibility is enormous, 

eater perhaps, than any in our nation’s 
istory, or in the history of Man, for that 
matter. Suppose, Senator, that one of 
those planes were to crash accidentally, 
a contingency that cannot be overlooked. 
- Can any man be absolutely certain that 


the thermonuclear weapon would not go 
off with'the consequent incalculable havoc? Or 
suppose one of the planes wandered off: its 
coyrse (as has happened) and was shot down. 
An American plane was forced down over Israel 
not long ago. 

Or suppose, as the authoritative London 
newspaper, the Times, asked: an_ over- 
zealous, or a nerve-strained pilot, possibly psy- 


and Senator Jacob Javits 


-Flights 
And the World? 


fects the lives of every living man, woman and 
child in your constituency and in your nation. 
In the interests of humanity Mr. Senator, 
shouldn’t these flights be stopped? Should we 
not heed the counsel of su 


powerful organs ~ 


_to other factories. In some depart- 


the aircraft plants on Long Island.’ 
* 


DURING the last year and a half, 
while it was laying off workers 
from its own plant, FN gigs 
was subcontracting part of its work 


ments layoffs during this period hit 
workers with up to 15 years’ sen- 
iority. 


chotic, drops a bomb without authorization. 
One man could set off a war that would, with- 
in hours, wipe out most of mankind. The horror, 
almost unimaginable, is tragically real. 
Furthermore, Senator, many Americans are 
wondering about our “alerted” Air Force which 
is, ae to recent newspaper accounts, flv- 
ing “around the clock” over our country. Are 
the planes that are over our headls day and night 


as the Manchester Guardian and the Times of 
Loridon which urge “a new Western initiative” 
in avoiding “competitive rearmament?” Should 


we not listen to the repeated pleas of Cyrus — 


Eaton’s proposal “to meet the Soviets hallf- 
way?’ After all, every man in the street, by now, 
realizes both great powers have the capacity to 
virtually wipe each other out. Our nation, as 
well as the Soviets, would suffer incalculably. 
Is not patriotism, as well as survival best served 


The position of the local officers 
has been that they could not resist 


the subcontracting of work from! 


the plant. 

The closing down of the plant 
next summer would méan sharp 
wage cuts for even those workers 
who are fortunate enough to get 
other jobs. It is estimated that even 
the higher paid ~vorkers, such as 
machinists who have been making 
$3 an hour at piece rates, will be 
lucky if they get jobs at $1.25 or 


$1.50 .an hour when they are fired 


by Mergenthaler. 
| * 


DURING the past few years 
workers have been paying 10 cents 
an hour into the joint management- 
union pension fund. Prior to that 
they paid in six cents an hour. 
These payments were made as part 
of package contract settlements. 
Under the plan workers who have 
been employed in the plant for 15 
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great part of our city. 


a right to have their say on this 


carrying H-bombs, as our planes are in Europe? 
Your constituents are wondering if the eile 
above us as to be in- 
reighting the stuff that could—in an 
accident—explode on New York and wipe out a 


Our citizens have a right to know, Senator, 


by the adoption of a policy that achieves peace- 
ful co-existence? 
Sincerely, 
JOHN GATES, 
Editor in Chief, 
Daily Worker and 


matter that af- The Worker 


— * 


Meany Rebuffs Attempt to Subvert 


Labor Unity, Kowtow to Bosses 


By GEORGE MORRIS 
ATLANTIC CITY, N.J.—Spokes- 
men for the two major currents 
in the leadershi 
AFL squared very vigorously 
here in some preliminary bouts pre- 


cocint 
i 


current—of the former 
werent. even around during the 
preliminaries and watched from 


ot the tormer. 


the AFL-CIO convention 
nes of demarcation sharper 


CIO— 


a distance as George Meany car- 


ried the ball against the ultracon- 
servative bloc. 

‘That was what made the devel- 
opments significant: Meany him- 
self no radical b 
imagination, was forced to wage a 
struggle against some of his former 
associates who seek to break up 

who give comfort to 


the 
a Ratha ned Hoffas, who pio- 


pre-CIO days. 

Far better that Meany carried 

that struggle. Walter Reuther and 

people like him have little influ- 

ence in circles that made up the 

conventions of the building trades, 
metal trades and maritime trad 
departments. 

‘* ‘ 
MEANY IT APPEARS, as ee 
, has 


an assault that had already been 
in evidence at the time ol the 


crease in 1958 as a step to “fight,Gray by ‘some powerful presi- 
inflation” and a depression. Also! dents of the building unions who 
they will sek to persuade allied| were clearly not ready to niake 
unions, like those in cement, steel,! good the threat. But Grady’s 
electrical to forego wages raises.| speech clearly implied a split by 
© That the unions form a joint) Warning that satisfactory settle- 
committee with the building em-|ment of the jurisdictional claims 
ployer associations to carry out a was “closely bound up” with con- 
satlshasatien policy that w ould OS- | tinuance of the merger. 
tensibly incr-ase building work. The speech bristled with attacks 
® That the building unions rally ,, Walter Reuther, David McDon- 
ald and James B, Carey, leaders of 
the former CIO. But Gray also at- 
tacked Meany and taunted the 
AFL-CIO leadership that nothing 
was achieved in ofganization of the 


guilty of wrongdoing. unorganized since the merger. 


® That the d 


e 


’s unions 


any stretch of} 


metger two years ago. 
* 


THE OPENING SHOT came. 
Monday morning wi 


ing speech of Richard Gray, presi- 
dent, at the convention of the 


pr 


building trades 


joint statement in 
ployers they will-forego .wage in 
- 


a special vonference at which fur- 
Building Trades Department. Gray ther drastic steps would be con- 


© That the heads of the 19| The last point was revised from 
union issue a an original draft that called for 


soe ' i Pe4 
«4 The srevision ,.was. forced. on 


rally for an all-out fight to force. 
the industrial unions to give up 


th the open-) their craftsmen ia industrial plants, 


and if that effort fails to meet in 


secession. 


en 


Gray, for the first time in his 71 
years, made headlines from coast 
. What more could the cor- 
porations want than the assertion 
of the head of the- AFL-CIO’s 3,- 
“standings 09 building trades 
epartment, that wage increases are 
the cause of inflation, and that 
wages should be “voluntarily 
frozen by unions for 1958? Whea 
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lke’s Rocket Q 


By AR7Z SHIELDS 

I WONDER whether Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's cabinet’ does 
not need a new name, The 
term “Cadillac Cabinet” hardly 
- fits the rocket age. It might be 
ealled the Rocket Cabinet in- 
stead. For this is the age of 
‘atomic missiles and fat missile 
contracts that add 
of dollars a year. And the former 
presidents and directors of com- 
panies that fatfen on missiles 
are sitting round Ike’s hardwood 
table. 

Ike’s rocketeers include such 
men as— 

Neil McElroy, Defense Chief; 

John Foster Dulles of State; 

Robert Anderson, Treasury 
head and 

Donald Quarles of the Air- 
force. 

McEhoy is the latest. missile 
magnate to throw his feet under 
Kke’s big table. And he rushed 
help to ene of his companies 
«juickly. The help was a go-ahead 
signal to the Chrysler Corp. to 
speed the Jupiter rocket. The Ju- 
piter is a 1,500 mile’ missile, 
which former Secretary Wilson 
the General Motors man, - has 
held back. Wilson had the excuse 
that it hadn’t tested se > well. 
But big money is behind the 


Chrysler project now. 
* 


THE ARMY is helping Chry- 
sler too. McElroy has ordered 
the Army to compete with the 
Navys Vanguard project’ and 
throw an earth satellite into the 
air. There is one condition, 
however: The satellite must be 
launched with a Jupiter rocket. 

It may not be an accident that 
pred was a director of Chry- 
sler, the Jupiter company for 
year. . 


JOHN FOSTER DULLES is 
the key missile booster, how- 
ever. For the rocket business 
keeps booming with . Dulles’ 
brink-of-war scares, The rocket 
boom hit a new high this fall 
| with Dulles’ announcement that 
he was trying to encircle the 
Soviet Union with missile bases. 
And the secretary's buddies are 
profiting ‘thereby. For Dulles 
was a member of the. 
executive committee of the In- 
ternational Nickel Corp., that 
nets millions from missiles for 
20 years. 


ROBERT ANDERSON, the 
Treasury chief, is furnishing the 
missile money. It's taxpayers 


erning 


The Togetherness of Belonging — 


eae ae of this column have little, if any 
with junior executive 
corporation life and so are not too 
"ihe Six Ge of-recent years. 
Dog-eat-dog, we are told, has been replaced 
by teamwork; cut-throating by a spirit of t 
a as of 


tion Man. How, in this eens does any 
of our corporations’ Or 


executive and 


schon of with the big 


‘emess; rugged i 
ing; and Every Man for 


one get to the top in a 


in the spirit of 


to billions ~ § 


seemed. He was selling his stock 
in Chrysler, GE and two oil 
companies, he told a Senate 
committee. That needn't be 
taken too seriously, however. 
For McElroy is expected to re- 
turn to his war indus boards 
when his “tour of duty” in 
Washington expires. 

Ike’s rocketeers, incidentally, 
are not production experts. They 
couldn't put a recket together 
if their lives depended upon it, 
They are simply dollar-chasing 
millionaires. And McElroy is a 
prime example of this. 

7 

McELROY CLIMBED up 

the Big Business ladder as a sell- 

expert. He became a soap- 
dee millionaire before he 
went into motors and munitions, 
And soap is still his: main, busi- 
ness today. 

He is also something of a 

gambler. His classmates at Har- 
ones rocket mean- cond say he often sat up all night 
tec That the ws 2 cay at the poker table He liked to 
. k stakes high. And one 
far, says Business Week of Oct. might add that —: poe: 
12. And the contract is said tO giahee are very high toda 
be a fat money deal. they play for the rule of the the 

* world. F 

IKE’S DEFENSE Secretary One must not underestimate 
was also a director of General McElroy’s cleverness in his own 
Electric, which has several mis- field, however. The top jour- 
sile sub contracts. They are only _ nals of Wall Street—like Fortune 
sub-contracts, but the deals are and Business Week—rate his tal- 
said to be juicy. For GE is work- ents quite high. They insist he 
ing on the 5,000-mile Atlas (the was worth every cent of his sal- 
giant Intercontinental Ballistic ary of $285,000 as president of 
Missile), and the 1,500-mile the Proctor & Gamble soap com- 
Thor and the little Spinwinder, pany in Cin¢innati, Ohio. And 
an air-to-air anti-aircraft rocket. they point to his skill in the radio 

The new Defense Secretary soap line. 
donned the usual spotless gar- McElroy’s speciality at Proc- 
ments of purity when he was in- tor & Gamble’s was advertising, 
vestigated recently. He wasn’t.a He entered that field soon after 
war profiteer any cr na it (Continued on Page 11) 


by ALAN 
MAX 
—* to show he'd opposed the project all 
is an innocent child-like 
wt of memos. Clearly, - gs enna 


in this instance was animated by an intense feel-~ 
ing of belonging—he felt his rival belonged out of 


money, of course. But Ander§on 
used to be president of Ven- 
tures, Litd., the international 
mining empire, that supplies the 
Defense Department with mis- 
sile nickel at a fancy price. It 
furnishes uranium ub missile 
war heads as well. 
* 

DONALD QUARLES, the 
Airforce Secretary, is an old- 
time rocketeer. He was president 
of Western Electric Cofp. and 
Bell Laboratories -(which  as- 
sembled the atom bomb at Les 
Alamos) before taking office. 
These companies are subsidiaries 
of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Corp., a 16-billion 
dollar outfit. And both are big 
missile contractors today. 

McElroy’s missile interests — 
were not limited to Jupiter, the 
Army's unlucky show piece. 
His ee company has also 

_in on the Army’s 
poe 


we 


major broadcasting network 
on the business side of the company carefully doc- 
tored cost estimates in order to sabotage the career 
of the network president. “The president would 
ask fox an estimate on the cost of a new te 


a few examples from a recent article in . 
Street Journal of Wednesday, Nov. a pena One) 


on how executives today climb the 


EXHIBIT A.—“A vice-president of one Maite 


not long ago 
auto of a new rival to 
first executive meeting.” 
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ve two federal welfare commissioners indicated with 

horrifying clarity that our government, in the riame of “de- 
fense,” will slash spending on those who need it most—our 
children and ‘the needy. 

So blatant was the suggestion that one of the authori- 
ties immediately added that President Eisenhower's talk of 
budget-wringing «(at “Oklahoma ‘City in his “chins-up” 
naa mean paying for missiles with “the bread 
of the poor 


_ But that w PF ie what it did mean and it is pre- © 


cisély what he did say. John A. Perkins, Under Secretary 
of Health, Education aad Welfare told welfare authorities 
in Chicago last week that appropriations “didn’t look 
healthy” for three — programs of 1956, one, to 
overcome juvenile delinquency, and the other two to help 
two projects of the Children’s ‘a teitiee Perkins had already 
said there “might” be “a gradual reduction” of Federal pub- 
lic assistance grants to states. His associate, Charles I. 
Schottland, commissioner of the Social Security Adminis- 
tration predicted that “no civilian activity of the govern- 
ment” would receive an increase in next years budget. 

* 


THESE TRAGIC “trial balloons” come at a moment 
when the states need MORE, not less, federal assistance, as 
the local and state authorities gathered at Chicago con- 
tended. They had expected to get the customary one-third 
of their budget fiom the national government. 

Nor was this all: Eisenhower, at Oklahoma City, pre- 
dicted “anguished howls” from pressuré groups—which, 
‘boiled down, means most of us. The farmers saw the axe be- 
gin to descend when our Secretary of Agriculture said last 
week that the White House would pressure next 
session to cut price supports in fiscal ‘59 and slash, by 1960, 
the soil bank program the Republicans put through in time 
for the last presidential election. 

Sober-thinking Americans can only agree with Schott- 
land, who said only a “few voices” have been raised to pres- 
ent the domestic needs of the Where, one must ask, 
is the great voice of labor, of all forward-looking groups at 
this crucial moment? 

Are they paralyzed by the real “ howls” of 
the missile-men their pawn. Edward Tele father of 
the H-bomb, who are telling us that lies in being 
able “to kill two hundred millions of them v they kill a 
hundred million of us,” as I. F. Stone wrote this week. 
What about the sole, sane and simple proposal—to ener- 
getically seek the way to co-existence as Cyrus Eaton con- 
tinues to insist. 


FOR CHRISTMAS 


WITH THE GOVERNMENT its thought- 
control case against the California Smith Act defendants, 
every further minute spent in jail by Henry Winston and 
Gil Green reflects an intolerable, barbaric disregard for 
elementary civilized conduct. 

The Justice reluctantly must admit that 
under the American laws of evidence insisted on by a post- 
McCarthy Supreme Court, it has no evidence, no case at 
all to pursue against the nine California Communists. It 
has already « re-trial plans in Pi , Boston, 
Los Angeles Indianapolis. But Green and Winston-are 
in jail on the same grounds, which turn out to be nothing! 

If someone with a petty theft were kept in 


jail one day past the time when it was disclosed the alleged 


never too place, one could -imagine the outcry, in 
ae ease ot setle tole Sty, it Se oy Baaeeing 
him. As for the Smith Act victims, not only did none of them 
ever commit any criminal acts, they were not even accused 


_ Of any acts, just of a vague “conspiracy to teach and advo- 


Pay meer dey rar ad macerin 25 
nation slowly emerges from e years 
back toward its true traditions, this nonsense is finally ad- 


cate” 


persecution 
viuieus tote ton 
former Furriers Union leader, who served a term under 


eee ene een eae Now is very much 

who hate injustice, whatever their political 

views, to ask President Eisenhower to free Winston, Green 
Potash immediatély. All talk of Christmas spirit is 
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SCOREBOARD 


by lester rodney 


Explaining It to a Visitor 


WE HAVE COME to a curious time of the sports year. Our Na- 
tional Pastime has hit exactly in between the last put out of the 
World Series and the first warm-up tosses of spring trainifig. Even 
so much as a mention of Lou Burdette is enough to make one scream 
(especially if one is, say, Hank Bauer or Yogi Berra). College foot- 
ball, a two-month meteor, has hit the heavy-early December atmos- 
phere and burned up. College basketball is just starting out of the 
wings and all anybody knows for sure is watch out for Wilt Cham- 
berlain at Kansas. He was only a soph last year, you know, and I 
heard one pro basketballer say he is right now better.than Boston's 
fabulous Bill Russell, Pro basketball is in full swing but its over 
leng schedule inhibits real interest till around February. There is 
pro football in its climax weeks, with a distinct Brown color as 
Coach Paul Brown and his Cleveland Browns featuring rookie Jim- 
my Brown look like the comeback team of the year, and Baltimore 
tries to clinch its playoff berth at Frisco, a tough assignment against 
a 49er team with aspirations of its own. , 

Since the pro gridders play but once a week, it is a time of sud- 
den onrush of baseball statistics and of Bowl Game stories in the lean 
sports pages. Which occasioned some confusion in a visitor from 
England who wants to take home a full report.on the American press, 
including sports. He asked some questions, which we were happy 


to answer. 
* 


“NOW I see in today’s press,” he begins, “that one Musial leads 
senior loop’s batting averages.” 

“Right,” said I. 

“Am I correct in assuming that batting is part of baseball, your 
national pastime?” 

“Right again.” 

“Wel, well,” he said as he started jotting down some notes on 
his pad. “No wonder there's no international understanding. We 
simply do not know the facts about each other. We were under the. 
erroneous impression that baseball was played in the summer time.” 

“It is,” | said. “These are just the statistics on various phases of 
last summer's season.” 

The visitor crossed out his notes and nodded. “Isn't that inter- 
esting. There. must be tremendous suspense created while the statis- 
ticians labor from the end of the baseball season into December to 
determine who were the best batters... .” 

“Well, not exactly I'm afraid,” I said. “You see, everyone knew 
Musial led the National League the day the season ended.” 

This time he waited respectfully, pencil poiised, a litthe gun shy. 

“The statistics dont really take any time to compile, they are 
doled out in December to keep baseball.in the fans’ minds, stimulate 
the purchase of next season's tickets, and give the poor sports pages 
‘g$ome copy.” 7 

“Ah,” he said, nodding and jotting, “I suppose that is compre- 
hensible. Very interesting indeed. This, then, is really your college 
feotball season?” 

“No,” I said, “Footbalk ends at the beginning of December, it 
gets too cold. Actually it is now ra basketbal] season.” 


“AH HA,” he said, scanning the sports page in front of him, “I 
see it is also the height of the bowling season.” , 

“Bowling? Bowling” I asked. “What ARE you talking about?” 

“Well here now,” he said defensively, “Ohio State practices for 
the Rese Bowl, Rice is in shape for the Cottor Bowl, Oklahoma 
ready for Orange Bow!, then there's Sugar Bowl, Sun Bowl, Rice 
Bowl, Tobacco Bowl . . . well what sport WOULD that be?” 

“That,” I said a little unhappily, “is football.” 

“But you just...” 

“Yes I know, I said, ‘the football season is over.’ Well it is, and 
then again it isn’t. You see, long after the season ends, a lot of teams 
play en or anywhere around New Yer's Day. They are called Bowl 
games after the original one, thé Rose Bow] in Pasadena, California. 
As you see, have all kinds of bowls now. .It is not an unprofit- 
able venture. number of bowls is limited only by the ability to 
think up new names. I'm afraid, vulgar as it may sound, in a few 
years there may even bea...” : 

This time he interrupted me. 

“But of course,” he said. “Just like our English football, which 
you call soccer. Wolverhampton and Sutherland just met to determine 
the Class A y The Bowl determine champions!” 

“Not exactly,” I answered a little sadly, “though the original 
Bowl! game may have had a little of that in mind. I would say the 
Chamber of Commerces are a somewhat bigger factor than the de- 
termination of champions, though to present a true picture I would 
have to say there are some fine teams and matches and the 

yers enjoy the trip and the occasion it makes nice New 
ver watching on TV—with handsomely paying spon- 


“Hrmmmm,” he said. “Sounds a bit more commercial than purely 
ing, one might say... .” COE 
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(Continued from Page 2) | 
joining the company, with a 
Harvard economics degree on 
his graduation sheepskin, And 
he is credited with putting the 
soap opera into almost every 
American kitchen. 


* 

I'VE LISTENED to some of 
these Ivory Soap and P. & CG. 
detergent operas myself as I did 
my kitchen chores. And I find 
they have one thing in common. 
Something good is coming im 
the sweet bye and bye. But 
there's always a crisis at- present. 

And McElroy is sure running | 
‘into plenty of crises in Washing- 
ton teday. He is crying for more 
rocket money—he wants it by 
the billions. But that means 
pouging the angry taxpayers 

arder. And it may mean raising. 
the government's debt ceiling, 
with wild inflation to follow. 

McElroy has broken through 
former Secretary Wilsen’s de- 
fense ceiling twice already. The 
38 billion dollar. arms limit did 
not last many days after the soap 
opera king was sworn in. One, 
jump of 400 million dollars was 
quickly announced. And Busi- 
ness Week says another 200 mil- 
lion dollar leap will soon follow. 
And these leaps are only the 
beginning. 

This means that the American 
economy will be geared to war 
production even more than be- 
fore. Butter and garments and 
housing will be sacrificed fer 
rockets, while the rocketeers’ in- 
comes swell day by day. 

But there’s something. more 
serious than a shortage of but- 
ter and a cutback im housing 
projects. That’s America’s sur- 
vival. 

* 

AMERICA’S _ survival! - The 
rocketeers should think’ of this as 
they plan to ring the Socialist 
workd with missile bases in Ja- 
pan, Okinawa, Taiwan, Manila, 
North: Africa and Europe. They 
should realize that one mad gen- 
eral can start a nuclear war that 
can burn up America and much 
of the rest of the work. 

I realize that the big business 
racketeers care little about the 
common people. But they should 
stop to think that the hydrogen 
bomb cares nothing for class dis- 
tinctions. The billionaire’s life 
can be snuffed out with the lives 
of his butlers and scrubwomen. 

There's still time to stop this 
madness. The time may be very 
short, however. But the- masses 
in -parts of Europe and the Far 


merger 
for anything of the sort. This time 


. convention. 


(Continued from Page 1) 


of paragraphs. 


tiated to 


but nothing came of it, because the 
convention was in no mood 


Gray was the mouthpiece for the 
with full force before Gray's own 


Everybody knew an answer was 
coming. At the moment set for 
Meany's round there wasn't stand- 
ing room left in building conven- 
tion hall. 


years of association with the build- 
ing trades, Meany was booed when 
he entered the hall, but it was from 
a minority. When he left he had 
the overwhelming majority cheer- 
ing him. Meany can be very ef- 
fective when he sticks to labor unity 
and to fighting the boss. Which is 
what he did. He laid off foreign 
affairs (which he covered in his 
usual- way in several speeches else- 
where during the week). 

Meany simply began by noting 
that Phifip Talbott, president of the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce, in a 
speech after Sputnik II, said the 
om threat to America is —. 
and wage increases. He propose 
a wage freeze. Meany added that 
Gray. took the same position. 

Using the material on the devel- 
oping economic downtrend in the 
AFL-CIO executive councils re- 
port, Meany tore into Talbott and 
Cray for suggesting a further cut 
in consumer purchasing power 
when the need is for more. Like 
the council's report, Meany called: 
for a step-up in wage increase de- 


IRONICALLY, two years age-on 
» \the eve of the merger convention, 
, |it was George Meany who in an 

article in the New York Times ini-| 5 


For the first time in his man ; 
( Hing unions instead of crying over 


ithe alle loss of jurisdiction or- 


‘said Meany. 
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MEANY REBUFFS ASSAULT 


of them 


Gray during the heydays of McCar- ; 
thyism said he backed the Wiscon- 
, |sin Senator, he rated only a couple 


ridiculous to think that the preb- 
Ihe solved by “holding a gun” ; 
the backs of unions. 

He said that last June the build- 
ing and industrial unions finally 
reached a unanimous agreement on 
procedures for minimizing conflicts. 
But he charged that agreement was 
not implemented. 

Meany suggested that the build- 


ganize growiag amount of non- 
union work in the building field— 


new estimated as running at a bil- 
lion dollars annually. He said 
such non-union work grew by 55 
percent since 1954. 

* 


“IF WE WANT to fight we 
will have plenty of chance to fight,” 
The right-to-work 
people are still pretty much alive. 
Old Fred Hartley is doing business 
down in Washingten getting addi- 
tional funds. . . . How about a 
little fight with Brown & Root. 
They brag about the fact that they 
are non-union. ... They just fin- 
job at Seadrift, Texas—a 
milion dollar job. . Well, 
: ve some jurisdiction, 

‘ like to see it taken 
ay from them.” 
“Yes, we have got lots of things 
to do. . . . Our job it to organize 
the uniorganized. . . . Let us at 
least approach that job on the basis 
of labor unity, on the basis of work- 


a 
red 

ha 
I 


ished 
hund 
they 
and 
aw 


mands, not a‘freeze” if a s2rious' 


decline is to be avoided. 


. 

ON THE JURIDICTIONAL is-) 
sues passed by the craft u/stions, 
Meany retraced‘ the history of the 
past 40 years to remind his listen- 
ers of the events that led to the 
formation of the CIO. 

He recalled the pre-World War I 
building unions, their narrowness, 
their refusal to organize skilled 
workers in industrial plants—their 
refusal even to accept a transfer 
from sister locals. 

Time and time again he remind- 
ed his listeners that the craft unions 
refused to organize beyond their 
narrow limits. He referred to the 
struggle within the AFL for the 
ight of industrial unions to exist 
side by side with the craft unions; 
hew 4 concession in that direction 
in San Francisco convention in 
1934, was sabotaged and the con- 
sequent split. 


THEN MEANY presented sig- 


nificant figures on the membership 
of some of the unions before him. 


iand unions 
other. 


ers working ene with the other 
working one with an- 

Division can't help. A la- 

bor war can't help.” 

He concluded: “Let's turn our 


faces to meet the real enemies.” 
* 


ON THAT DAY Gray received 
the . backing of Secretary 
of Laber James Mitchell for his 
“anti-inflation” remedy. Mitchell 
noted that President Eisenhower 


‘had some time ago called for that 


type ef spirit. 

The International. Union of Elec- 
trical Workers executive board, 
meeting here, adopted a resolution 
reaffirming its intention to press for 
wage raises and condemned Gray s 
proposal as “the height of irrespon- 
sibility and treason to _ trade 
uniénism.” The United Steelwork- 
ers board adopted a similar state- 
‘ment saying they “emphatically re- 
ject Mr. Gray's as bad for 
steelworkers, bad for labor in gen- 
eral, bad for industry and disastrous 
to the nation.” 

Mr. Gray made the headlines but 


showing how in the 20 years 1915- 


—— 


East are using these precious 
minutes in a fight for survival. | 
They are demonstrating against 
the rocket bases that imperil the 
world. And American workers 
can follow suit. 

It's madness to cry for more 
of this nuclear madness as sev- | 
eral trade union leaders are do- 
ing. Why not demand a vast | 

ing program, that will fur- | 


g ; 
nish millions of jobs instead? + 
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W to seek 13c hr. 


and 
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With the IAM UAW 


wage conference of the IAM for 
working so closely 


aircraft, attended also by UAW- 


ers. | 

The IAM which will negotiate 
jointly with UAW in Aircraft in 
January has adopted a basic wage 
demand of 26 cents an hour for 
a quarter of a million aircraft 
workers. Thirteen cents of the 
26 cents an hour sought would 
be a wage boost and 13 cents ad- 
itional would be a cost of living 
raise. The UAW has already the 
‘cost of living agreement in con- 
tracts. 


DETROIT.—A minimum wage 
increase of 13 cents an hour, 
- along with the shorter work week 
with no cut in pay because of 
less hours, plus additional raises 
for skilled workers is reported to 
be among the goals of the one 
and one-half million member 
UAW-AFL-CIO, when it opens 
negotiations, April 1, with Ford, 
General Motors, Chrysler. 

A sinister union, the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists 
gave a tip on what the demands 
might be at a recent Chicago 


week demand in aircraft, Leo- 
nard Woodcock, UAW yvice- 
president in charge of aircraft 


eee | ee ee ee 


to be finished by April 1 as auto 


—— ee 


Arkansas Wage Scale|Jan. 6 Strike Date at 
Low as $55 per week/Dodge, 1800 May Go 


commences. on 
* | | 
Henry Gives A Challenge Company 
DETROIT.—John F. Williams, HAMTRAMCK.—Jan. 6 is the i 4 7 : 3 
AFL leader here reports that the! strike deadline for some 18,000 Xmas Pr esent , 


average weekly wage in Arkansas, UAW members.who work at the , ly | 
in 1956 was $55.27, only about} giant Dodge plant here on Joseph é VeS$ 9 
half what Detroit Workers earn.|Campeau. The beef is speedup 2400 Laid Off é 


Twenty-seven new plants have) and the — of the ee ap FLINT, Mich.—Jim Bishop, ‘set on the 1958 model, that they 
been _ in ae gy in hese ad — pr — — He WINDSOR. — Henry Ford I], president of — Local “te = be ere! for Re snepevnnce of ~e 
1958 will be the Daisy Air Rifle| Plymouth strike at press time still|termed “the Great Humantarian’/\ PSP, Co uml om ott ara-lrejected by Chrvsier, 
a = aha we | = 7100 coutionios : by some, has just given 2,400 of a y a a = . at para-|r wc en ; ' 
por A rn x ~ i Pien, mn The hed ik his workers a “Merry Xmas” pres-|8"®P a . renera otors - He, > whe va gomg on itt 
“om cthatst eg ‘/* “. bao ng 2 ti Rese go es td agent, a permanent layoff, here in a ad 43g v 3° akin h 7 Oe wo oss 
ren ee ‘od strike as whe ing yo Oakville, near Toronto. th t ied G M the ee ott tak ok + lees ‘ahr dealin d te “ 
In hchoneee, the company re- ae aoe wouldn't have to pay age 8 ee oe av right to schailele: pate terres hes. Kalbe Ind., Highland Park, 
any A poy lity Relig eae was a etrike, ‘They that cars aren't selling in Canada.| 5ays an the Ne to a pad wae several others of 
oe a of eiiiiens it wd there. |intimated as much in negotiations.|1e UAW reported that the same repoag' ~ forge aa a o~ A recent strike -at Chrysler Au- 
Meanwhile little or no protest is| This coldbloodedness by this no-|ay the Ford ‘leyolis were an. e eae ee .|tomotive Body plant was settled 
ounding off here about this brutal|torious anti-union management nounced, government man, Dousid saoaiek the ra id dreane ag but production standards are not 
Gcsadling of workers and the eco-| was revealed by union officials to Fleming, pee oo of “ saa to ne rod wes ™|frozen and no written ‘agreement 
nomic plight it leaves them in.| newsmen. The union leaders said,|20ce was belittling amount © was gotten that does freeze them. 


> € 
bts 34 


peat: >! 


Williams reports that the Ar- 
kansas State Legislature increased 
their sales tax from 2 percent to 
3 percent and ieuuanl the state 
incom tax. All of these taxes of 
course being “poor man’s” taxes. 
There is no state minimum wage 
8-hour days for a miner was $7, 
or l4cents on hour.. For women 


six 8-hour days brought pay from 
$5.60 to $13 or about 18 to 25 


cents an hour. The Arkansas state 
legislature turned down a bill for 


a minimum wage of 35 cents an 
hour in the service trades and 70 
cents where there were no gratui-'| 
‘hes. 


that while the union knows there ae a in Canada, Fleming 
never is a good time fer a strike, said it this is a national emergency 
nevertheless there is a basic prin-| then practically ‘every other coun- 
ciple involved and the union will 'TY would like to have it. 
strike if the company refuses to) There are now 15,000 unemploy- 
settle. ed in the City of Windsor. Esti- 
Last model (1957) Dodge signed| mates by the Canadian Labor Con- 
an agreement freezing the produc-/ gress are that 700,000 may be un- 
tion standards after they had been'employed this winter. The CLC 
negotiated. This year they refuse|calls for government action and 
to freeze standards and want them points out that while unemploy- 
open, which means they want to/ment is rising, so are dividends 
constantly goose standards any| which went up 14 percent over 
time they feel like it. The union) 1956. 
says this will be merciless exploite! Unemployment checks in Can- 
tion of the workers and they Ifada are for 36 weeks at $30 a week. 


——— 


Breadline the worry in 
Canada, want China work 


Keenly affected by layofis 
members of Local 444 of the 
United .Auto Werkers’ at Chrys- 
ler’s in Windsor recently quizzed 
their local president Charles 
Brooks on trade with China. 
His answers carried in. Chrys- 
ler Local 444 News follow: 


Q.—Bro. Brooks, you've long ad-’ 
vocated that Canada should seek 
to step up its. trade relationships 
with China. Why? | 

A.—I've always advocated trade. 
with anybody and_ everybody. 
More trade can mean jobs for our' 
people. China has always seemed 
to me to be a vast potential mar- 
ket. We have things that China| 
needs—trucks, tractors and even 
cars are a good example. 


. 


Q.—But can China pay for goods’ deeper than that. Fat profits for. 


she would receive from us? Alter pe bat Praent-te yume 6 lpg d 


all, it’s still a pretty backward. 
country. 

A.—Obviously China can pay for’ 
its imports, Britain is conducting 
big trade deals with China be- 


cause its profitable for Britain, ‘he situation a lot. 


: 


China is paying in exports and 


sterling. Germany is trading with’ meaning more goods produced by| making dies abroad. 
In fact, last January, fol-/fewer people, we have to find me 
Commod- new markets for our products. 


China. 
lowing a Chinese Export 

ities Exhibition held in Canton, | 
China negotiated trade contracts. 


fight it. Cost of ovine in many parts of 
“os Canada is on level with that of the 
ist Ys 


For many, unemployment bene- 
fits are already exhausted. The 
Toronto Star reports that no one 
knows how many are sleeping in 
box cars or in the “tunnel” of the 
Union Railroad Station heating 
system. 
gress advocates recognition of|~ In Windsor when the local 
China, and the Congress is hardly UAW official started to organize 
interested in encouraging commu-|flying squadrons to put back all 
nism: The CCF is in favor of rec-|furniture of evicted people the 
ognition. In Britain, not just the'eviction halted. The demand is 
Labor Party but the Conservative|now that the federal government 
Party recognizes the government will foot 50 percent of relief costs 
of China. to laid off workers and relief will 


I'm personally in favor of any- be given as long as they are idle. 
thing that will provide jobs for our) The UAW locals are active in 
people. If recognition of China/COmmunity conferences and build- 
and trade with China will open up|ing unemployed committees. 
new markets for our porducts, I'm) 
for it! 


Keep out cheap dies 
Q.—Do you believe then, that by say “aa dlemelcars 


finding more markets for our prod- nal 
ucts, Canada can solve its unem-| , DETROIT.—Within the next 30 


ployment problem? days all UAW local unions in the 
A—No! The problem of unem- skilled trades setup are asked to 


ployment in our society is a 2 egg —— cay on or be- 


Coming up fast is a new major 
emand among tool and die mak- 


major factor in producing unem- 


ployment, recessions and depres-| -ngiand, Belgium, Western Ger- 


many von Japan, be curbed, as 
j its knocking tool and die-makers 
But new export markets can help here out of jobs. Some 5,000 are 


+ worker less on 


With automation developing, $1 an hour 


TT SR 


ers, that dies now being made in’ 


idlé in Detroit. Labor costs are’ 


Said Bishop, it was the opinion 
‘of the delegates that this para- 
graph dealing with speedups must 
be changed to make it possible for 
local unions to afford their mem- 


Now -Chrysler refuses in all 
) _— to reach any agreement 
reezing standards. A local UAW 
leader said that locals are on their 
) ) | 
bers better protection against tea pir lB yaad 
speedups. ‘bad sales on new 1958 cars, you 
Such a paragraph exists in all the| cannot win on this one. 
contracts of Ford, Chrysler as well! put the UAW locals are fighting 
as GM. And likewise in hundreds|f,, freezing production on the new 
of smaller contracts, employers) model which is a companion piece 
have demanded the same right to}; changing paragraph 78 in the 
set production standards. GM contract that gives companies 
Right now in a number ofjthe sole and exclusive right to 
Chrysler plants, a minimum UAW !|schedule production. This is one of 
demand is, that after standards are|the “Big ” for 1958. 


The Gas Company Says Bills 
Low; Wants $15 Million Raise 


LANSING, Mich.—The Michi-|gas company is losing money. 
gan Consolidated Gas Co. thinks} Acco ns to the plea of the gas 
‘that gas bills are too low and|COmpany before the Michigan 
| wants a $15 million dollar rate in- Pub ic Service Commission here 
| . “\asking for the $15 million raise, 
| crease tacked onto users in Mich- it ‘would “only” cost the average 
igan. Some: of their testimony|size home $15 a year more. This 
‘arguing for the $15 million raise would increase the company’s rev- 
(by the way we wonder if the|“™U® q $10,000,060. ren they 
commercial press will charge Mich- — gain P pacresagpe more by 
igan Consol., with “inflation”) cae tae on psa if you pay 
cliamed that average gas bills are Then minimum bills of $1.25 


$130 a year. Other claims were) _ rat | 
they were ‘losing money” when| Would ee and the least 
they had to hire book-keepers to) YOU Come Owe oe gas company 
handle payment discounts to those|™ $1.50 a month. The company 


who pay their bills promptly borer to service these small deals. 


We talked to the other half of) 
‘our family and got this statistic. The company has 515,000 cus- 


‘For those who have a gas fur-| tomers using gas heat in their 


nace like we do, average yearly homes. Now the company will 

bills are-not $130 a year, but $225. probably add several hundred 

The five winter months S€€' tt ousand more users to its lists 
a minimum 


e a Pg . nth and the Of customers and this will, if they 


other seven months about $7 a! get the rate increase of $15 per 
month. That’s a long shot away customer, really pile up tliese prof- 
from the Mich. Consol’s claim of its, 
$130 year average. The City of Detroit has asked 
For the 1956 fiscal year the gas|to speak against the increase and 
company made in net income $12,-| their testimony will be heard short- 
341,175 and.in 1957 the net in-|ly. Meanwhile another boost in 
come for that fiscal year was $13,-|rates like this will add new and 
686,909. These figures were pro-|heavy burdens on the backs of the 
vided by the Business and Com-| workers here, already victims of 
merce section of the Detroit Main'the highest cost of living in the 
library and do not indicate the’ nation. 


Have a Xmas or New Year Party 


CAN you or other readers of the! organizing a holiday affair, dinner 
Bo Sgpvh Michigan Worker at Xmas, open house, New Year's 


to out a year end debt 
pk gel York for 


—" 


| many of which couldn't 
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An Open Letter 
to Senator Irving Ives 
and Senator Jacob Javits 
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When Profits Count 
For More than Jobs 


By ERIK BERT 
Up to 2,500. more workers will 
be without jobs if Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company succeeds in the 
nag to move its plant from Brook- Prime Minister MacMillan told the 
sone pt sc tee RUNS House of Commons that American 
About half of the 1,800 workers — =a Nips hydrogen bombs = 
ie whe cilihinte of altel Autn eir flights across Great Britain and 
Workers Local 770 bargaining Western Europe. The question was raised 
unit at the plant will, in addition, in the French Chamber of Deputies and 
lose valuable pension rights built throughout the European press, 
up over a period of about 20 years. 
They are the workers with the long- It is a question no American can es- 
est seniority. cape. Our responsibility is enormous, 
eater perhaps, than any in our nation’s 
istory, or in the history of Man, for that 

matter. Suppose, Senator, that one of a 

those planes were to po anes © may - nmi 

a contingency that cannot be overlooked. | co 

Can cas hal be absolutely certain that 2 ° Ss. 


_ And, as of thi smoment, there is 
no guarantee that any of the work- 
ers will get any severance pay. 

the thermonuclear weapon would not go J 
off with the consequeut incalculable havoc? Or | 
suppose one of the planes wandered off its 


teracted by the union leadershi at’ 
a fe meeting of 1,000 wa. How 
the following day. The attitude of 
the local leadership, implied in the. 
statesments at the meeting of John 
Mackie, local president, was that 
the local would have to get the best 
terms possible. 

He reacted sharply against a mo- 
tion from the floor to have the 
committee which negotiated the 
last contract handled present ne-|: 
gotiations with the company, in- 
stead of the union officers and 
executive board. Mackie was sus- 
tained by a close show of hands 
vote. 

The official company statement 
issued by its president, Martin M.| - 
Reed, declared that the Mergen- 


_ Moving one of the biggest ma- 4 
rs eae ho bmaienes colton thaler move is being made to sub- 
of the workers in the other plants|SUtute 4 single-level plant for the 
covered by Local-770—the Inter-| Present nine-story plant. which is 
type Corp. and the Murray Switch! 2Hlegedly inefficient. 
Co., both in Brooklyn. 


* 
¥ 
> 
. 


cay age RS 


_ 7 ~ oS 
“ 


It is also expected to affect the! 
bargaining strength of the unions’ 
in other machine plants in the met-| 
ropolitan area which has been 
undermined by the mass layoffs in| 
the aircraft plants on Long Island. | 

* 


DURING the last year and a half, 
while it was laying off workers; 
from its own plant, Mergenthaler 
was subcontracting part of its work, 
to other factories. In some depart-| 
ments layoffs during this period hit 
workers with up to 15 years’ sen- 
jority. 


The position of the local officers 


course (as has happened) and was shot down. 
An American plane was forced down over Israe} 
not long ago. 

Or suppose, as the authoritative London 
newspaper, the Times, asked: an _ over- 
zealous, or a nerve-strained pilot, possibly psy- 
chotic, drops a bomb without authorization. 
One man could set off a war that would, with- 
in hours, wipe out most of mankind. The horror, 
almost unimaginable, is tragically real. 

Furthermore, Senator, many Americans are 
wondering about our “alerted” Air Force which 
is, sf rontee: | to recent newspaper accounts, fly- 
ing “arougd the clock” over our country. Are 
the planes that are over our heads day and night 


carrying H-bombs, as our planes are in Europe? | 


Your constituents are wondering if the endless 


fects the lives of every living man, woman and 
child in your constituency and in your nation. 
In the interests of humanity Mr. Senator, 
shouldn’t these flights be stopped? Should we 
not heed the counsel of such powerful organs 
as the Manchester Guardian and the Times of 
London which urge “a new Western initiative” 
in avoiding “competitive rearmament?” Shouid ~ 
we snot: listen to the repeated pleas of Cyrus 
Eaton’s proposal “to meet the Soviets half- 
way?’ After all, every man in the street, by now, 
ain ose both great powers have the capacity to 
virtually wipe each other out. Our nation, as 
well as the Soviets, would suffer incalculably. 
Is not patriotism, as well as survival best served 
by the adoption of a policy that achieves peace- 


has been that they could not resist’ 
the subcontracting of work from 
the plant. 

The’ closing down of the plant! 
next summer would mean sharp 
wage cuts for even those workers: 
who are fortunate enough to get 
other jobs. It is estimated that even 
the higher paid workers, such as 
machinists who have been making: 
$3 an hour at piece rates, will be 
lucky if they get jobs at $1.25 or 
$1.50 an hour when they are fired 


by Mergenthaler. 
* 


DURING the past few years 
workers have been paying 10 cents 
an hour into the joint management- 
union pension fund. Prior to that 


they paid in six cents an hoir.) By GEORGE MORRIS 


chain of flights, so high above us as to be in- ful co-existence? 


visible, are freighting the stuff that could—in an 
accident--explode on New York and wipe out a 
great part of our City. 

Our citizens have a right to know, Senator, 
a right to have their say on this matter that af- 


Sincerely, 


JOHN GATES, 

- Editor in Chief, 

Daily Worker and 
The Worker 


MEANY 


Meany Rebuffs Attempt to Subvert 
Labor Unity, Kowtow to Bosses 


These payments were made as part pre-CIO days. ecrease in 1958 as a step to “fight,Gray by some powerful presi- 
of package coniract settlements., ATLANTIC CITY, N.J.—Spokes- Far better that Meany carried) inflation” and a depression. Alsc dents of the building anions whe 
Under the plan workers, who have|men for the two major currents that struggle. Walter Reuther and|they will sek to persuade allied! were clearly not ready to make 
been employed in the plant for 15|in the leadership of the tormer people like him have little influ-| unions, like those in cement, steel, good the threat. But Grady’s 
years and have reached the age of AFL squared off very vigorously|ence in circles that made up the/eciectrical to forego wages raises.! speech clearly implied a split by 
50 while still employed are-entitled| here in some preliminary bouts pre-| Conventions of the building trades,|) © That the unions form a joint; warning that satisfactory  settle- 
to“a pension. So are workers who! ceding the AFL-CIO convention) metal trades and maritime trades) committee with the building em-|ment of the jurisdictional claims 
have tere employed for 10 years! with lines of demarcation sharper ¢®Partments. ployer associations to carry out a was “closely bound up” with con- 
and have reached the age of 65)than ever over unity, wages, cor- * collaboration policy that woud os- tinuance of the merger, 
while still employed there. ruption and form of organization. | MEANY IT APPEARS, as the | tensibly INCT” «$e building work. lhe speech bristled with attacks 
The moving of Mergenthaler| The leaders of the third major, AFL-CIO convention opens, has Lee That the building unions rally on Walter Reuther, David McDon- 
from Brooklyn will, it is believed,|current—of the former CIO—|made some deep inroads among their voting strength for a reso-'ajd and James B. Carey, leaders of 
i weren't even around during the| them and has possibly broken up/|lution that would rescin? expul- |the former CIO. But Gray also at- 
preliminaries and watched from)their plan for a concerted ssseuit | shat of the Teamsters, but he set'tacked Meany and taunted the 
a distance as George Meany car-|on the united labor movement— | that goal on he claim Hoffa-Beck| 4FL-CIO leadership that nothing 
ried the ball against the ultracon-|an assault that had already been|& Co. have not been “proven” | was achieved in organization of the 
servative bloc. in evidence at the time of the! guilty of wrongdoing. unorganized since the merger. 
That was what made the devel-| merger two years ago. * That the department's unions) _ |... for the frst time in his 71 
opments significant: Meany him- * rally for an all-out fight to force shai: aundin Hntaiinadh Medak aiekes 
self no radical by any stretch of} THE OPENING SHOT came the industrial unions to give up), ict what Diheentidhindin. 
imagination, was forced to wage a} Monday morning with the open-|their craftsmen in industrial plants, Matis: wait thas ad 
struggle against some of his former) ing speech of Richard Grat, presi-| and if that effort fails to meet in Zo haben oh thd es tae ee 5 
associates who seek to break up|dent, at the convention of the|a special conference at which fur- 
Building Trades Department. Gray 


the er, who give comfort to ther drastic steps would be con- 
the Becks and Hoffas, who pro- sidered. s 
posed a “moratorium” on wage in- ® That the heads of the 19} The last point was revised from 
creases in 1958 to “fight inflation”| building trades union issue a|an origmal draft that called for should for 1958? 
who seek joint statement informing ‘the'emn-|secession, = yt“ ftonen by -uniens Waes 
ployers they wi ‘wage in-| ‘The revision ‘was- forced’ on' “(Continued on Page 11) 
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Ike's Rocket Qi 


By ART SHIELDS 


1 WONDER whether Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's cabinet does 
not need a new name. The 


term “Cadillac Cabinet” hardly. 


fits the rocket age. It might be 
called the Rocket Cabinet in- 
stead. For this is the age of 
atomic missiles and fat missile 
contracts that add up to billions 
of dollars a year. And the former 
presidents and directors of com- 
panies that fatten on missiles 
are sitting round Ike’s hardwood 
table. 

Ike’s rocketeers include such 
men as— 4 

Neil McElroy, Defense Chief; 

John Foster Dulles of State; 

Robert Anderson, Treasury 
head and 

Donald Quarles of the Air- 
" force. 

McElroy is the latest missile 
magnate to throw his feet under 
Ike’s big table. And he rushed 
help te one of his companies 
quickly. The help was a go-ahead 
signal to the Chrysler Corp. to 
speed the Jupiter rocket. The Ju- 
piter is a 1,500 mile missile, 
which former Secretary Wilson 
the General’ Motors man, has 
held back. Wilson had the excuse 
that it hadn't tested so well. 
But big money is behind the 


Chrysler project now. 
* 


_ THE ARMY is helping Chry- 
sler too. McElrey has’ ordered 
the Army to compete with the 
Navy's Vanguard project and 
throw an earth satellite into the 
air. There is one condition, 
however: The satellite must be 
launched with a Jupiter rocket. 

» It may not be an accident that 
McElroy was a director of Chry- 
sler, the Jupiter company for 
years. 

* . 

JOHN FOSTER DULLES is 
the key missile booster, how- 
ever. For the rocket business 
keeps booming with Dulles’ 
brink-of-war scares. The rocket 
boom hit a new high this fall 
with Dulles’ announcement that 
he was trying to encircle the 

‘Soviet Union with missile bases. 
And the secretary’s buddies “are 
profiting ‘thereby. For Dulles 
was a member of the governing 
executive committee the In- 
ternational Nickel Corp., that 
nets millions from missiles for 
20 years. 


ROBERT ANDERSON, the 
Treasury chief, is furnishing the 
missile money. It’s taxpayers’ 


. Armys unlucky 


money, of course. But Anderson 


-used to be president of Ven- 


tures, Ltd., the intenrational 
mining empire, that supplies the 
Defense Department with mis- 
sile nickel] at a fancy price. It 
furnishes uranium for missile 
war heads as well. 

. 

DONALD QUARLES, the 
Airforce Secretary, is an old- 
time rocketeer. He was president 
of Western Electric Corp. and 
Bell Laboratories (which as- 
sembled the atom bomb at Los 
Alamos) before taking office. 
These companies are subsidiaries 
of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Corp., a 16-billion 
dollar outfit. And both are big 
missile contractors today. 

McElroys missile interests 
were not limited to Jupiter, the 
: show piece. 
His Chrysler company has also 
been cashing in on the Army’s 
200-mile tones rocket mean- 
while. That’s the longest range 
rocket in active siaieetion so 
far, says Business Week of Oct. 
12. And the contract is said to 
be a fat money deal. 

* 


IKE’S DEFENSE, Secretary 
was also a director of General 
Electric, which has several mis- 
sile sub contracts. They aré only 
sub-contracts, but the deals are 
said to be juicy. For GE is work- 
ing on the 5,000-mile Atlas (the 
giant Intercontinental Ballistic 
Missile), and the. 1,500-mile 
Thor and the little Spinwinder, 
an air-to-air anti-aircraft rocket. 

The new Detense Secretary 
donned the usual spotless gar- 
ments of purity when he was in- 
vestigated recently. He wasn’t a 
war profiteer any longer, it 


The Togetherness of Belonging 


-when his 


> 


seemed. He was selling his stock 
in Chrysler, CE and two oil 
companies, he told a Senate 
committee. That needn't be 
taken too seriously, however. 
For McElroy is — to re- 
turn to his war indu boards 
“tour of duty” in 
Washington expires, 

Ike’s rocketeers, incidentally, 
are not production experts. They 
couldn’t put a rocket together 
if their lives depended upon it. 
They are simply Uollar-chasing 
millionaires. And McElroy is a 
prime example of ‘this. 

+ 

McELROY CLIMBED u 
the Big Business ladder as a sell. 
ing expert. He became a soap- 
selling millionaire before he 
went inte motors and munitions. 
And soap is ‘still his main busi- 
ness today. 

He is also something of a 
gambler. His classmates at Har- 
vard say he often sat up all night 
at the poker table. He liked to 
keep the stakes high. And one 
might add that the rocketeers’ 
stakes are very high today, as 
they play for the rule of the 
world. 

One must not underestimate 
McElroy’s cleverness in his own 
field, however. The top jour- 
nals of Wall Street—like Fortune 
and Business Week—rate his tal- 
ents quite high. They insist he 
was worth every cent of his sal- 
ary of $285,000 as president of 
the Proctor & Gamble soap com- 
pany in Cincinnatj, Ohio. And 
they point to his skill in the radio 
soap opera line. 

McElroy’s ‘speciality at Proc- 
tor & Gamble’s was advertising, 
He entered that field soon after 

(Continued on Page 11) 
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TR ORR eEE TT Cy PE CPE ee era 


READERS of this column have little, if any 
contact, with executive and junior executive 


echelons of corporation life and-so are net tvo 


familiar with the big changes of recent years. 

Dog-eat-dog, we are told, has been replaced 
by teamwork; cut-throating by a spirit of togeth- 
erness; rugged individualism by a spirit of g- 
ing; and Every Man for Himself by the Organiza- 
tion Man. How, in this new atmosphere, does any- 
one get to the top in one of our corporations? Or 
does the new spirit of brotherhood reduce every 
one to the same low drab level? 


The reader will be relieved to know that. the 
best man still gets to the top. But now he does it 
in the spirit of togetherness and belonging. I-give 
a few examples from a recent article in the Wall 
Street Journal of Wednesday, Nov. 20 (Page One) 
on how executives today climb the ladder: 


backdated) to show he'd opposed the project all 
along.” 

(There is an innocent child-like qanity about 
this backdating of niemos. Clearly, executive 
in this instance was animated by an intense feel- 
ing of belonging—he felt his rival belonged out of 
the way). . 

EXHIBIT D.—“One personnel executive for a 
major broadcasting network claims some officials 
or the*business side of the company carefully doc. 
tored cost estimates in order to sabotage the career 
of the network president. “The president would 
ask fox an estimate on the cost of a new television 
show, and they'd say $500,000, knowing darn well 
it would come to $750,000 or more. This meant the 

y would really catch it from the powers above 
or consistent over-spending.’” 

(Oh, the little elves! They knew “darn well” 
what would happen! You see how the old days of 
Dog-Eat-Dog have been replaced by Organization 
Man Eats Organization Man?). 


y 
bars about town. They then 
the new executive is a heavy dri 


_MISSILES AND 


IT IS SHOCKING to contemplate how fast the missile- 
men have muscled in. ae e 

This week the Administration sent 1p “trial balloons” _ 
when two federal welfare commissioners indicated with 
horrifying clarity that our government, in the name of “de- 
fense,’ will slash spending on those who need it most—our 
children and the needy. : 

So blatant was the suggestion that one of the authori- 
ties immediately added that President Eisenhower's talk of 
budget-wringing (at Oklahoma City in. his “chins-up” 
speech), did not mean paying for missiles with “the bread 
of the poor.” © 3 

But that was precisely what it did mean and it is pre- 
cisely what he did. say. John A. Perkins, Under Secretary 
of Health, Education and Welfare told welfare authorities 
in. Chicago last week that appropriations “didn't look 
healthy” for three legislative programs of 1956, one, to 
overcome juvenile delinquency, and the other two to help 
two projects of the Children’s Bureau. Perkins had already © 
said there “might” be “a gradual reduction” of Federal pub- 
lic assistance grants to states. His associate, Charles I. 
Schottland, commissioner of the Social Security Adminis- 
tration predicted that “no civilian activity of the govern- 
ment” would receive an increase in next year’s budget. 

* 


THESE TRAGIC “trial balloons” come at a moment 
when the states need MORE, not less, federal assistance, as 
the local and state authorities gathered at Chicago con- 
tended. They had expected to get the customary one-third 
of their budget from the national government. : 


Nor was this all: Eisenhower, at Oklahoma City, pre- 
dicted “anguished howls” from pressure groups—which, 
boiled down, means most of us. The farmers saw the axe be- 
gin to descend when our Secretary of Agriculture said last 
week that the White House would pressure Congress next 
session to cut price supports in fiscal ‘59 and slash, by 1960, 
the soil bank program the Republicans put through in time 
for the last reidiontia) election. 

Sober-thinking Americans can only agree with Schott- 
land, who said only a “few voices” have been raised to pres- 
ent the domestic needs of the budget. Where, one must ask, 
is the great voice of labor, of all forward-looking groups at 
this crucial moment? | 

Are they paralyzed by the real “anguished howls” of 
the missile-men and their pawn Edward Teller, father of 
the H-bomb, who are telling us that security lies in being 
able-“to kill two hundred millions of them while they kill a 
hundred million of us,” as L. F. Stone aptly wrote this week. 
What about the sole, sane and simple proposal—to ener- 
getically seek the way to co-existence as Cyrus Eaton con- 
tinues to insist. 


FOR CHRISTMAS 


WITH THE GOVERNMENT dropping its thought- 
control case against the California Smith Act defendants, 
every further minute spent in jail by Henry Winston and 
Gil Green reflects an intolerable, barbaric disregard for 
elementary civilized conduct. 

The Justice at reluctantly must admit that 
under the American laws of evidence insisted on by a post- 
McCarthy Supreme Court, it has no evidence, no case at 
all to pursue against the nine California Communists. It 
has already ~~ re-trial plans in Pittsburgh, Boston, 
Los Angeles and Indianapolis. But Green and Winston are 
in jail on the same grounds, which turn out to be nothing! 

If someone charged with a petty theft were kept in 
jail one day past the time when it was disclosed the alleged 
robbery never too place, one could imagine the outcry, in 
the name of simple fair play, against any delay in releasing 
him. As for the Smith Act victims, not only did none of them 
ever commit any criminal acts, they were not even accused 
of any acts, just of a vague “conspiracy to teach and advo- 
cate” something in some future time. 

As the nation slowly emerges from the nightmare years 
back toward its true traditions, this nonsense is finally ad- 
mitted to be unprovable—as it always was. Yet victims of 
the exact same fraud remain bars, torn from their 
loved ones by savage eight-year sentences. | 

It is also high time to end the tion against the 
remaining jail victim of the political wtichhunt, Irving Pot- 
ash, former Furriers Union leader, who'served a term under 
the Smith Act. 

Now there must be no further delay. Now is very much 
views, to ask President Eisenhower to free Winston, Green 
and Potash immediately. All talk of Christmas spirit is 


main in jail 


A Letter From Steve Nelson 


Dear Reader: 

We are writing this to let you 
know the very serious danger 
that confronts our paper. 

We have had many crises in 
our 34-year history. But none 
has been so dangerous, so con- 
tinuously threatening to our ex- 
istence, as the ene today. 

Part of our trouble stems from 
fact that while our circulation 
has been constantly declining, 
printing costs have been coa- 
stantly rising. 

Part of the trouble arises be- 
cause of our inability to com- 
plete the $100,000 fund drive 
opened last Spring. The drive 
was supposed to have raised 
$100,000 by the end of June. 
Today, we have raised only lit- 


tle more than half. Since this 


drive is essential te our exist- 
ence, failure to realize it brings 
us clese to disaster. 

This is why we were forced to 
reduce our Daily Worker to four 
pages, suspend publication for 
Friday altogether and keep The 
Worker to 12 pages, instead of 
the 16 we had before the sum- 
mer. 


The lack of funds, strangely, 
has kept us from putting through 
some othér economies. It takes 
money to save money. Thus our 
printer is willing to get a simpler 
printing press which would be 
ample for our present .circula- 
tion and would save us $500 a 
week in printing costs. But it 
takes capital, And we're so far 
behind in our printing bills that 
the printer hasn't got it. 

Were giving yeu these bit- 
ter facts in the hope that you 
and your friends will react in 
time to save our paper from ut- 
ter extinction. 

We've often discussed the pos- 
sibility of suspending the D.W. 
altogether. But we find that 
publishing The Worker alone 
will still mean a deficit of around 
$100,000, With the economies 
so far effected, we've cut the 
deficit of both papers from about 
$260,000 to about $175,000. We 
hope.to get it down to $150,000 
by the beginning of the year. 

Thus, the deficit of both 
papers would be only $50,000 
more than of The Worker deficit 
alone. 


Even a modest increase of cir- 
culation could reduce the deficit 
further and open the way for 
a return to an eight page Daily 
Worker. 

We propose to try to save 


£ 


ON JANUARY 12, 1958 The Worker will be 
34 years old. We are to put out an 
enlarged edtion of the paper to commemorate that 
event. 

When the Daily Worker was launched in 
January, 1924, there were some who saw no 
chance for survival of a daily newspaper devoted 
tolabor and socialism. i 

Thirty-four years have passed--years in which 
history marched with Sputnik-like —years 
in which hundreds of commercial dailies bit the 
dust—years of Smith Act ion—but the 
Daily Worker and The Worker kept right on 


going. 2 


WHAT FABULOUS troubles we've had. Al- 
ways beset with critical financial problems, libelled 
by the controlled press, denied advertising, news- 
stands and subscribers ed into ee 
subs and bundles, the right to be seen, read, hear 
denied us. 

All the logic of bookkeeping, costs and mo- 
nopoly control said we couldn't go on. But we did. 

Somehow, whenever the breaking point ar- 
rived, we could count on our friends and support- 
ers to rescue us with a flood of nickels, dimes and 
dollars. Why did they do it- The answer is to be 
found in the record ass achievements. 

THE YOUTHFUL Daily Worker that saw 
the light in 1924 carried‘on the great democratic 
tradition of such notable organs of men’s freedom 
and independence as McDonnell’s. Labor Stand- 
ard, Garrison’s Liberator, Douglass’ North Star, 
Susan B. Anthony’s The Revolution, De Leon's 
Daily People and Debs’ Appeal to Reason. 

What powerful movements the Daily Worker 
and Tle Worker set in motion in behalf of Mooney 
and Billings, McNamara; Sacco and Vanzetti, 
Scottsboro, Angelo Herndon, Willie McGhee, 
Ethel and fulius my Oo and the victims of the 


-thought-control Smith Act 


Our papers pioneered in the fight for indus- 
trial organization, which culminated in the found- 
ing of the CIO and the organization of the steel 
and auto industries. 

We were in the forefront of the great struggle 
of the unemployed during the depression years 
which led to the passage of unemployment insur- 
ance and social security laws. 

We were in the thick of the fight against fas- 


roles in the fight for Ne- 


We played 
life in our 


gro equality. Was there a.single area 
country which we did not in with our for- 
ward-looking program! We did i 

area of culture. In fact when history of the 
cultural arts in America is written it will be found 
that nearly every writer, artist, poet and Minter 
worth his salt at one time or another gave his 
finest to the pages of our papers, including Wil- 
liam Saroyan, Sherwood , Floyd Dell, 
Upton Sinclair, John Strachey, Theodore Dreiser, 
Carl Sandburg, Cliffort Odets, Art Young and 
many others. ; 
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WE HAVE made our mistakes, some of them 
lulus, and we have suffered immensely as a result. 
But one thing we have not done. We have never 
betrayed the cause of labor and socialism. No one 
has ever been able to bribe or browbeat us. No one 
has succeeded in diverting ‘us from the pursuit 
of goals that serve the best interests of the nation, 
such as advocating the social ownership of our 
economic machinery. We have never ceased fight- 
ing for peace. If we had done otherwise we would 
have gone out of existence long ago. 


® 


WE BELIEVE our readers will agree with us 
that the Daily Worker and The Worker with their 
Marxist viewpoint have not only proved their 
worth through the years, but are needed today 
more than. ever. 7% 


Today, humanity stands at the crossroads. One 
road leads to the atomic age and the full Hower- 
ing of man’s creative genius. The wrong road, in 
this era of flying H-bombs and long-range mis- 
guided missiles, could lead to world.annihilation, 

The Daily and Sunday Worker can contribute 
a measuré of sanity to the debates on American- 
Soviet relations and armaments. Our papers are 
needed to throw light on the lengthening unem- 
ployed lines, the growing fears of depression and 
the meaning of the heavy legislative attacks on or- 
ganized labor. 

Won't you join us in celebrating the 34th 
birthday of the Daily Worker and The Worker. 
We ask you to send donations, greetings, bundle 


orders. ¢ 


both papers, and believe it can 
be done. We feel our country 
needs this Marxist paper daily, 
and without it further progress 


GUBLEY FLYNN ADDRESSES 
DETROIT AMNESTY 


“ARETE NGs 


would be most difficult. 
We ask you to act with us by: 
.© Seading us as much as 
you can spare immediately, 
® Soliciting donations from 
friends, shop-mates, etc., and 
sending them to us at once. 
® Renewing your 
tion, 


® Getting subscriptions from/ 


readers and 


readers, former 


new readers. 


These are the brutal facts. We 
hope you will respond immedi- 
ately. 

For the Committee to Save 
The Worker and the Daily 
W orker. | 


subscrip- 


DETROIT.—Elizabeth Curley 
Flynn, Communist Party leader, 
who is -here to build support for 
amnesty for Gil Green, Henry 


Winston and Irving Potash, Com- 


munist leaders now in jail, ad- 
dressed a meeting attended by 
125 people. The meeting organ- 
ized by a committee on civil lib- 
erties, was chaired by Carl Haes- 
sler, a labor journalist. 

Miss Flynn has also addressed 


meetings of women. and meet- 
ings in homes. 

She is making a nationwide 
tour to get postcards and reso- 
lutions sent to President Eisen- 
hower asking for a Christmas 
amnesty. 


a 


ELIZABETH G. FLYNN 
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lilinois ‘Worker’ Supporters Plan 


By SAM KUSHNER 
CHICAGO.—“I can’t imagine 
us not having The Worker. We 


- just can’t do without it. We can_ 


build its circulation.” said a 
member of the Llinois State 
Committee of the Communist 


~— 
“In our area—we — to 
buil¢ a Worker route after the 
first of the year. In addition we 

ing: to raise more funds 


paper,” said a_hard- 


that -was common to each of 
them. was the determination to 
get going as soon as possible on 
the new circulation drive of The 
Worker. 
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THE GLITTER of the Christ- 
mas ads, or the shimmering 
beauty of the State Street store 
fronts cannot hide the fact that 
there is an air of uneasiness in 
this city that is piercing through 
the make-believe world. There 
is worry ~ and unemployment. 
There is the continuing fight for 
equality and the persistent de- 
mand for an end to all forms of 
segregation and discrimination. 

That is why the plans to-build 


The Worker this year is- a bit _ 
_ more meaningful than in the 


it seems. That is why there 
proach, out 
building the 


Committee and in the editorial 


committee there is a common 
determination to make 1958 the 
year of the comeback, To make 
next year, Sig first ay on the 
road towa ringing paper 
to the tens of thousands, 

* 


SPEARHEADING -the drive 


spade. Where 
léaders of rage sa Party 
failed to give adequate support 
to the circulation drive she 
named them. Where Communist 
Party sections failed to tie up 
their responsibilities to the paper 
with their mass work she criti- 
cized them. And where le 
did not do anything for 
paper she blasted them. 
But there was more than 


260) eee Oe ot OP 4 


still not by enough. There was 
an analysis of the content of the 


paper, particularly the [ilinois — 


pages, and there the report of 
improvements, 
From all of this, and much 


more; proposals were drawn at a- 


Jan. 18 mass’ meeting at which 
Rebert Thompson wil! speak. 
The 1958 Worker circulation 
will open. By the July 4th picnic 
it is expected 700 subscriptions 
will be obtained. In addition, it 
is planned to get 300 additional 
subs in the latter part of the 


year. ‘ a 


IN HER STATE Committee . 


Mollie stated, “Of the 

1,263 Worker readers {in Illi- 
nois) 413 are in bundles going 
mainly to persons who are not 
members of the Communist 
Party, and of the 850 subs a 
good number of them are non- 
tty as well She urged that 
all members of the Commu- 


~ eee eo" °° eRe o- head 


‘here. -. 
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Their ‘58 Cainpaign 


ers of The Worker. 

All agreed that the- projected 
goal of 1,500 readers of the 
Worker in 1958 in Illinois is 
modest. Of these it is expected 
that 500 will be in regular 
bundle orders, and the other 
1,000 in subscriptions. This 
would be-an increase of 20 per- 
cent over the present circulation 
in Illinois. The burst of ap- 
plause that greeted Mollie's re- 
port at the state committee was 
a sure sign of agreement. 

The istent and consistent 
work of the Freedom of the 
Press Committee is a bulwark of 
the Lilinois-ceirculation drive. The 
enthusiasm of the editorial com- 


‘mittee is a further aid in the 


projected circulation drive. 
Now the planning is over. As 
many go about their Christmas 
ing the supporters. ef The 
Worker in Illinois are also at 

work preparing for a whole 
of activity. This is the outlook 


, 
s 
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ls He Doing Goebbels 


By ABNER W. BERRY 

EZRA POUND, a mental patient 
under indictment for treason, is 
using federal gederal government 
facilities to promote geo and 
anti-Semitic activities. 72- 
year-old Pound 
was interviewed 
in St. Elizabeth's 
Federal Hospital! 
recently by David 
Rattray who dis- 
covered Pound s?¥3-y ) 
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way, is a Miss Martinelli, a paint- 
er. These two are furnished with 
food by Pound from the hospital 
cafeteria, Rattway writes. And 

are conscious partisans of Pound's 
febrile word-plotting against Ne- 
groes and Jews in behalf of the 
master race.” 


I CALLED St. Elizabeth's Hos- 
pital last week to find out what 
controls were _ exercised over 
Pound’s activities and visitors, | 


. 
a 4 


was told by a Dr. Oberholtzer who 


had charge of pm activity that 
the only control exercised was that 


‘which limited Pound’s movements 


connection with 
co Kasper, the 
yuckster, of rac- 
ism now Serving a 


federal prison 
term for promoting riots against 
southern school integration. 

Kasper is a partner of “Kasper 
and Horton Square Dollar Books,” 
a publishing house in which Pound 
is interested. Both Kasper (when he 
‘ewas af liberty)—and Horton, are 
regular visitors of Pound in his hos- 

ital quarters where he is constant- 
fy surrounded by a small coterie of 
to the Rattray interview: publish 
in te Nation, Nov. 16, 1957. 
¢ It was this very type of activ- 
ity in wartime Italy which brought 
the treason indictment against 
Pound. 

Among the constant companions 
of Pound is Jean Marie Catel, an 
indigent novelist, son of an immi- 
grant French colonist from Algeria. 


And still another, according to Ratt- 


Why the Miners of Braddock 


ws 


By a Worker Correspondent 


BRADDOCK, Pa.—After two 
weeks of wildcat strike, the 
workers in the captive Crucible 
mine voted, at a meeting of 
their United Mine Workers lo- 
cals, to return to work pending 
further negotiation of the arbi- 
trary lay off of 83 men. They 
were compelled to take this vote 
for ‘the contract provides that 
“no negotiations shall be con- 
ducted while an unauthorized 
strike is in progress.” 

What happened at the Cru- 
ciple mine is the following: due 
to cutback in production, and 
continuous introduction of new 
machines or new methods in 
production (speed up) the com- 
~_ arbitrarily posted notices 
aying off 96 men. Thus, some 
men with 15 to,20 years senior- 
ity were listed for the lay off 
while “mechanics” with _ less 
seniority remained at work. 

The men voted to strike and 
visited the nearby mines and 
in the next few days the strike 
spread to over 10,000 men in 
the nearby Fayette county and 
Washington county river, mines 
and all of the Green county 
mines. 

Delegations of company and 
District 4 UMW9 officials visit- 
ed John Lewis in Washington, 
D.C. They returned with the 
promise to “negotiate the dis- 
pute when the miners return to 
work.” 

* 

THE CRUCIBLE company 
has agreed to put half of the 
men back to work. The other 
half, the company suggested, 
should be put on the Union 
pension list of $100 a month un- 
til they reach the age of 65, 
when they will be able to get on 


social security. 


fascist-minded admirers, re 


to the buildings and grounds of the 
hospital. “I can only say,” Dr. Ober- 
holtzer said over the telephone, 
“that Pound has not been off the 
grounds since he came here in 
1945.” : 

Were his visitors screened, I 
asked. 

Not unless Pound himself ob- 
jected to them, was the answer. 

A call to the Department of Jus- 
tice for information on policy reé- 
garding hospitalized federal pris- 
oners, 


up. 
This treatment of Pound who 
called Mussolini's fascist-ruled Italy 
the “seat of culture in the Occi- 
dent” and who made seven broad- 
casts for the fascists against the 
United States and the allies be- 


rought only a promise that. 


om er if ” : . 
toe Me Ce eee dg 
Se le 
. san Sys — , is . * 4 an 


1945, according to the indictment, 
is strangely relaxed. 

Pound_was arrested near Genoa, 
Italy, on May 5, 1945, 
orities. He 
rive in the U. S. until Nov. 18, 
1945. On Nov. 26 the Department 
ustice, under Francis — 
made known its 19-count indict- 
the information would be looked| ment. Including treasonous acts for|;,.° 1... ; ’ 

which it is alleged Pound was paid his biography which - explained 
by the Mussolini government. 

On Dec. 21.U. S. District Judge 
Bolitha J. Laws committed 
to St. Elizabeth’s Hospital after four|mot print the thing without that 
reported he was: 
suffering from a paranoid 


Army auth 


of 


psychiatrists 


aes j 

ticipate inte 
ably in his own 

But in 1957 Pound is not so “un- 
fit” as to be unable to do his own 
biography for “Who's Who” which 
he showed to Rattray. Nor was he 
so paranoic that he did not seize 
upon the opportunity to vindicate 
rhimself. Rattray writes that Pound 
pointed especially to a sentence in 


ly and reason- 


by American 
did not ar- 


away his wartime actions, saying: 
“I had a hell of a time with ‘em 


ound| over that, and told ‘em they could 


sentence, so they put it in.” 
For doing less than Pound, 


tween Sept. 11, 1942 and May 15,'state which renders him unfit tg) “Tokyo Rose,’ a Japanese-American 


mechanics every Tom, Dick and 
Harry, whe carries a pair of 
pliers, screw driver, wrench 
and a roll of tape, which he 
might need to splice a broken 
cable, replace a burned out 
switch or tighten a loose bolt. 
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THE REAL mechanics work 
in a machine shop which is 
equipped.’ Sometimes parts are 
sent back to the factory or a 
mechanical engineer is sent to 
repair the machines. In the main 
shop there is a group of heip- 
ers, whose job is mainly menial, 
that is, they take the machines 
apart, wash off the grease, etc., 
etc. a job of work any miner is 
capable of doing. 

This “mechanics’ dodge is the 
method by which the compares 
are trying to get rid of the older 
men, who, in the company s esti- 
mation are not as capable of 
standing the terrific speedup 
that the machines are forcing 
upon the men. 

It is also the method by 
which the companies try to 
weed out the old time fighters 
who built the union and main- 
tained it as a militant instru- 
ment in their daily struggle. 

The worry expressed by the 
local press over the strike is 
well founded. 

A strike of 400 men norm- 


The biggest bone of conten- q 


tion in the mines is this “me- 
chanics’ classification. and the 
company's insistence that me- 


chanics de not come under the i 


seniority provisions of the con- 
tract. 

Miners are wise to this dod 
to circumvent the contract. 


company plea is that with in- “| 
troduction of complicated ma- > © 


chinery this class of labor is 
indispensable to the smooth 
operation of the mine machin- 
ery. 

is is correct up to a point. 
It is intpossible to learn the 
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be able to 
complicated 


machines. 


repair costly and~ } 
i How- | 


: . be a i* . 


sae) ut nase back. hi sts v= ae 
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ally would not be even noted 
in the press. 
few days it mushroomed into 
a strike of 10,000 miners and 
could have spread like wild- 
fire to the entire Pennsylvania 
and adjoining West Virginia 
it could have expanded into 
a national wildcat strike. 

This could not be permitted, 
and it is due to this fact that 
the Crucible management 
agreed to re-hire half of the 


laid off men and negotiate the 


cases of the other ‘ialf. 

The 10,000 miners who struck 
with the Crucible men, did so, 
not only as support to them, 
but also as a measure of re- 
sentment and of self defense 
against the conditions in their 
mines, or as a warning to the 
coal companies that they. will 
not tolerate any attempt to 
impose such conditions on them. 

This strike shows again that 
the miners did not forget the 
old days of how to organize a 
mass fight back, and it is the 
clearest warning that they are 
reaching the point where they 
cannot “sacrifice” any more for 
the sake of “cold war economy’ 
and further austerity promised 


by the Ike Republican govern- 
ment and his Democratic allies. 


But, when in a 


reasoning resembled very closely 
that of the 


. chairman of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, he guffawed. 
Racism, he explained is irrational, 
but does not necessarily denote a 
mental illness. “It simply means,” 
he went on, “that one is motivated 
emotionally aoten of by reason.” 


POUND seems to be a highly 
emotionally person, -suffering from 
delusions of racial superiority. But 
the Justice Department and the of- 
ficials who have charge of Pound 
are treating him as they do, it a 
pears, because of power alls 
delusions are too close to the nor- 
mal in such broad political circles. 

Indeed, Pound's paronoia is ter- 
ribly close to that from’ which 
James O. Eastland is suffering, or 
Orval Faubus or Marvin Griffin 
- . 


Are Marching , 


cago. Area Liberal Ministers 
Association 

Preston Bradley, President 
We, the undersigned members 
of the Chicago Area Liberal Minis- 
ters Association upon this 12th an- 
niversary of the United Nations 
express our concern that the UN 


of all major governments. We sug- 


China be given a seat in the UN 
immediately forthe following rea- 
sons: 


an inclusive, 
all nations; an 


A Public Communication: the Chi- 


has not yet become representative 


gest that the People’s Republic of 


-WhatAboutNew China? 


2—The UN and its specialized 
agencies are hampered in resolving 
international conflicts in the ab- 
sence of the government of a quar- 
ter of the world’s population. 

Therefore we urge our President 
and Congress to unite with those 
nations which would admit the 
People’s Republic of China to the 
United Nations without prejudice 
to the Nationalist Government of 
China’s retaining its seat in the 
UN General Assembly. This action 
would 

1—Create better political rela- 
tionships between the U.S.A. and 


1—The UN was designed to be 
| ene assembly of 


many of the governments of Asia; 
(Continued on Page 9) 
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| I knew Marion for many years. 
We became friends from the start. 
‘This was easy for us because we 
quickly found we were struggling 
for the same cause: higher stand- 
lard of living for people; more 
democratic liberties; freedom for 
all and independence for all op- 
pressed people; the independent 
economic advance of underdevel- 


~ ez 


tion of international problems; 
their form of government; brother- 
hood among all peoples regard- 
less of race, creeds or opinions; 
in sum, the elevation of al] hu- 
& mankind. 


This Was Marion 


oped nations; the peaceful solu- wate Ay 


the right of all nations to choose pgs ee és : 


Our friendship deepened when | 


> Marion dedicated many years of 
wae her life to the problems of Latin 
America. 
North Americans did, the neces- 
sity of a better understanding! 
famong the workers of Canada, the 
United States and the Latin Amer- 
ican countries and the importance 
of a political outlook in the United 
States toward Latin America based 


She understood as few | 


on genuine respect for the sov- 


. “* ‘istics of our countries. She 
- +. 4 |ly learned our principal le 
& land tried to help their attain 
ny We owe much to Marion for 
of the United States and its most 
sensitive intellectuals to begin to 
understand the significance of the 
Latin American continent in the 


ereignty and national character-| 


nick-| the workers and the 


MARION BACHRACH 


as to Latin America. - That is 
why her work is still felt among 
us. 

Remembering her on her anni- 
versary which I always bear in 
mind since it is the same date 
as the 1910 Mexican Revolution 
I wish to convey to John Abt and 
the rest of her family and —to 
emocratic 
minded men and women in the 
United States, our hope that the 
ideals of Marion Bachrach will 
soon be realized throughout the 
entire world and particularly in 
the New World in which we live. 

VICENTE LOMBARDO 
TOLEDANO 
Mexico City, Nov. 20, 1957 - 
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Labor 


What the Sputniks Mean to 


By GEORGE MORRIS & 


- WILL the aon of the oer | : . : oe are " 
CIO, now, watering io Atco — Brom the Trade Union Press 5 


circling the globe for more than 
two months, have opened a new 
era in the his- 
tory of man- 
kind? Will they 
seriously exam- 
ine the AFL- 
CIO's policy 
on internationa! 
relations to 
bring it up to 
the standards 
of the new era? 
This is quite , 
a big “Order for the AFL-CIO 
Jeaders because-on internatinal re- 
lations they have persistently re- 
fused to even come up to the atom- 
ic level. They_have stubbornly re-. 
fused to even come up to the 
atomic level. They have stubborn- 
ly refused to o their eyes to 
the new tremendeus developments 
that have taken place in the world 
for a number of years, including 
the great force that more than two 
years ago brought the heads of the 
great powers to a summit con- 


ference in Geneva. 


WHEN THE SOVIET Sputniks 
shot into space, the entire world 


was shocked to a realization that Price—Profit “Sputnik” 


our world’s political relations are 
woefully behind its sciegtific prog- —From AFL-CIO News. 


ress. Two major trends became 
evident among those who had m--, 
‘ —From ILA “Dispatcher.” 


leaned on U. S. technology and 
nuclear diplomacy. Some came to 


realize that there is no “solution” coe THEN THEY HAVE 
or “security” in a race for military : A BENEFIT CALLED 
supremacy and shifted to the view ‘PAID VACATION’ 
that peaceful coexistence and even- nt 
tual disarmament is the only 
course. Others went off into a 
wild hysterical frenzy for a “catch 
up” program. with more billions 
for arms, especially for rocketry. 
Jacob Potofsky of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers re- 
cently expressed the former view 
But from what reaction we have 
seen so far, the most. influential 
AFL-CIO leaders are falling io 
line with the cries of the fright- 
ened sabre-rattlers. Two factors 
enter into the latter views. First, 
they have long been prisoners of 
their own rabid anti-Sovietism and 
their passionate hatred as well as 
fear of a_ socialist world now 
counting 950,000,000 souls. 
Second, they think the only answer 
they can give to their members 
new feeling the pinch of a develop- 
ing slump and mass layoffs, is more 
billions into arms production, For SS 
that reason they objected to even 7 ; ; dig! ye : “4 
the recent slight “economies” in rot. : ZL . HN | ‘COULDN'T USE AN ELEPHANT, COULD You? 
military spending and -they greet- @ :. ape a “4 | Uy \ es it ee ee — 
ed Sputnik with an “I-told-you-so” =) i ae : ) » ; woe, \ae : ile | 
cry. ; of ; o- . 2 AST : —From Michigan CIO News. 
Let us examine both those 
elements in the AFL-CIO “offi- 
cial” position. 
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HAVE THE VIEWS and pre 
dictions of the AFL-CIO leaders 
on international relations been up- 
held by events? Periodically they 
professed to see signs of “disinte- 
gration” and “revolt” in the so- 

~ cialist camp. George Meany’s ad- 
viser on International affairs, the 
professional anti -Sovieteer Jay 
Lovestone, was ever resourceful 
with statements and speeches for 
Meany based on.new signs of “dis- 

~ integration.” 

But we have come to a point 
now that hardly anyone in AFL- 
CiO leadership, other than Meany 

lly, give public vent to this 

one line” because it is so 

unrealistic and sounds so hollew to 
audience 
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Anton Chekhov, left, with Maxim Gorki 


The Greatest Short-Story 
Writer—Anton Chekhov 


ANTON PAVLOVICH CHEK- 
HOV, by Vladimir Yermnilov. 
by Ivy Litvinoff. Foreign Lan- 
guages Publishing House; 
Translated from the Russian 
Moscow. 415 pages. $1.50. 


By MATTHEW BISHOP 

THE high quality of science ed- 
ucation in the Soviet Unon is now 
widely acknowledged in this coun- 
try. But in the last few weeks it 
has been officially admitted that 
Soviet schools are as devastatingly 
thorough in their literature courses. 

A case in point is the book about 
Chekhov by the Soviet critic, Vladi- 
mir Yermilov, just published. in 
English translation by the Foreign 
Languages Publishing House and 
made available here. 

Mr. Yermilov, in handling the 
purely biographical events of 
Chekhov's life, goes over well- 
known ground. David Magarshack, 
the Russian - born British’ cri- 
tic, gave us, five years ago, an 
even more detailed account of the 
harsh circumstances of Chekhov's 
childhood in the Ukrainian sea- 

ort town of Taganrog, including 
his sufferings at the hands of a 
tyrannical father, and his struggles 
in his adolescence and youth as 
the breadwinner for his parents 
and his brothers and sisters. His 
hard life as a medical student while 
he dashed off pieces for a Mos- 
cow comic paper to bring in a 
subsistence income has .also been 
previously covered. 

But Yermilov’s contributions go 
deeper than the interesting details 
of the life of a genius. Yermilov’'s 
book is largely a biography of 
Chekhov's mind, a history of Chek- 
hov’s creative work. 

And Yermilov faces squarely the 
problem of Chekhov's relationship 
to the political movements of his 


time. 
a 


IN THIS connection, the dates of 
Chekhov's life are significant. Chek- 
hov was born in 1860, the year 
before the Emancipation of the 
serfs, and he died in 1904, the year 
before the First Russian Revolu- 
tion 

Chekhov's stories reflect the de- 
cades of disillusionment that fol- 
lowed the high hopes born of the 
freeing of the serfs. 

To cite a few tales from the 
almost 1,000 that Chekhov wrote 
(13 volumes of them have already 
been published in translation by 
Constance Garett.) ) 

In “An Anonymous Story” a s0- 
cial revolutionist terrorist loses his 
ideals at his first contact with a 
real life problem. 

In “A Dull Story,” a werld fam- 
ous physician realizes, in his dying 
moments, that he has failed to solve 
his own family problems. 

In “An Attack of Nerves,” a visit 
to a red light district shatters ‘an 
idealistic student’s philosophy. 

Such stories are more than tales 
of disillusionment, however. They 
instil a desire to change the world 
though they give no ‘comfort that 
the change will be easy. 

“My Life” and “The New Villa” 
Satirize, for example, the Russian 
middle class intellectuals who 
hoped 4h change Russia by living 
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cal groups he knew, which were in- 
capable of bringing about the 
slightest change in life... . But 
. .. his indifference prevented him 
from guessing that’ another form 
of political dife did exist . . . mak- 
ing the uprooting of the entire so- 
cial system its aim.” 

Yermilov adds: 

“Any ‘trend,’ any definite polliti- 
cal platform seemed to him ten- 
dentious, an encroachment on his 
spiritual independence, his right 
and duty to portray life as it is, 
honestly, broadly and truthfully, 
unshackled by subjective schemes 
and doctrines. And this was one 
of the reasons why Chekhov, to 
the end of his life, never got ac- 
quainted with that which repre- 
sented the true political and spir- 
itual life of the country during 
the nineties, and still more during 
the first decade of our century: 
the growth of the workers revo- 
lutionary movement, and Marxist 
theory.” 

Chekhov himself argued that an 
artist’s obligation extended only 
to “the correct posing of a prob- 
lem,” but not its solution. 

Chekhov's friendship with Alexi 
Suvorin, the “renegade liberal” pub- 
lisher of the reactionary newspaper, 
Novoye Vrmeya (New Times), is 
given more extended treatment by 
Yermilov than I have seen any- 
where. Especially interesting is 
the account of how Chekhov broke 
with Suvorin over the Dreyfus case 
and over the anti-Semitism ex- 
pressed in the columns of Novoye 
Vremya. 

* 

WHAT MAKES Yermilov's book 
something not only to read but to 
keep as a reference volume is its 
close analysis, taking up most of 
the 415 pages, of specific stories 
and plays. Unfortunately an in- 
dex is missing, so you will have 
to make up your own, as I did, 
and then you will spend instructive 
and entertaining hours in read- 
ing Chekhov's masterpieces and go- 
ing back to Yermilovs discussions. 

I would recommend the paper- 
covered Portable Chekhov, avail- 
able for $1.25, containing 28 
stories, two plays, and excerpts 
from Chekhov's Letters. 

* 

YERMILOV'S BOOK, I repeat, 
must be approached with the same 
dotemaaaas seriousness with. which 
it is written. I myself often wished 
that Yermilov would not only praise 
Chekhov's dictum that “brevity is 
the soul of talent,” but would fol- 
low it. Yermilov leans to repeti- 
tion for emphasis, on the theory 
apparently that it is better to risk 
boredom than misunderstanding. 
His profuse use of superlatives may 
be a hangover from the Stalin adu- 
lation period. 

But the positive qualities of 
Yermiloy’s book outweigh the 
faults of surface style. 

I read with special interest the 
last chapter in which Yermilov ex- 
plains why Chekhov differed with 
the Moscow Art Theatre's “cry- 

interpretation of his last 
rO- 
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By A.B. MAGIL 


THE WORLD knew him as 
Diego Rivera, a fabulous - name. 
But in Mexico he was simply Diego. 
To the peasant laboring in t 
fields, to the woman patting tor- 
tillas, to the worker in a cotton 
mill, to the Indian weaving 
serapes (Mexican blankets), to the 
schoc] teacher with his brood of 
solemn-eyed children, to the ven- 
dor in the market with her baby 
wrapped on her back in a reboso 
(Mexican shawl), to the dreaming 
young artist, to the hustling busi- 
ness man there was only one 
Diego. He was their past, pres- 
ent and future. 

That’s why tens of thousands 
came to view his body as it lay 
in state in the Palace of Fine>Arts. 
Not only figures of the cultural 


-world, government leaders and 


such; but the ordinary people, 
many traveling long distances to 
Mexico City. 

These were the people who for 
so many years had looked at his 
paintings, had been filled with 
awe at their grandeur, had learn- 
ed their own history, the history 
of themselves and their ancestors 
from the work of Diego Rivera. 

I have seen barefoot peasants 
in that same Palace of Fine Arts 
and in the Cortes Palace in Cuer- 
navaca explaining to their children 
the meaning of Rivera's murals. 
Long before his death he had 
become a_ national tradition, an 
almost mythological hero like 
Cuauhtemoc, _Hidalgo, . Morelos. 
Juarez. He showed an oppressed 
people their greatness, and with 
his brush lifted them out of bond- 
age. 

IN AUGUST, while on vaca- 
tion in. Mexico, I saw Diego Riv- 
era for the last time.. He was busy 
painting in his studio ,.in Villa 
Obregon, a suburb of Mexico City. 
My wife and I had an appaint- 
ment to meet him there at 1 
o'clock one “day. and visit with 
him briefly, -aftef which we 
planned: to see the recently built 
University City where Rivera, Si- 
queiros and other Mexican paint- 
ters have done murals. 

When we arrived, we were told 
Diego was not feeling well.- He 
graciously placed his car, a bat- 
tered Mercedes, at our disposal, 
and together with his chauffeur, 
known as “the General,” and his 
secretary, Teresa Proenza, we set 
off. 

Kirst we were driven to the 
village of San Pablo Tepetlapa, 
near Mexico City, to see the re- 
markable museum that Rivera had 
built there out of stone to house 
his archeological collection. 

This is the largest private col- 
lection of its kind in Mexico— 
thousands of sculptural treasure 
from the great Indian cultures be- 
fore the Spanish conquest. Rivera 
had lovingly othendl the pieces 
over the years at the cost of much 
time, effort and money. All this, 
together with the museum and 
the grounds around it Diego 
willed to the people of Mexico as 
rublic property. 

The museum, built according 
to Rivera’s own plans, is an aus- 
tere structure, shaped like a pyra- 
mid and drawing its inspiration 
from ancient Aztec architecture. 
On the floors and ceilings are col- 
ored mosaics of symbols from the 
old Indian culture, mingling with 
an occasional hammer and sickie 
to remind the visitor that for this 
historian in paint and stone, so- 
cialism is beginning of a 
new civilization. 

WE THEN drove to University 
City, where-we were caught in a 
downpour. On returning to the 
studio we found - Diego feeling 
better and sitting at dining 
room table chatting wy xh 
Over a “copita” of mezcal—a fairly 
potent drink—we talked for a 
while. : 
Rivera’s conversation has always 


The Diego Rivera 


The late Diego Rivera, at right, shown with’ Pablo Neruda, grea 
Siqueiros, another. world-famous Mexican muralist. All three are Coz 


fact and myth, and one could never 
be certain where one ended and 


the other began. 


This time, however, after a few 
colorful and uncomplimentary re- 
marks about the architecture of 
University City—it’s truly a pre- 
tentious hodgepodge—he turned to 
the American Communist Party. 
He wanted to know what was 
happening, and I tried my best 
to explain. But Diego had his 
own ingenious explanations, im 
which, as usual, there was always 
some truth. In conversation with 
Americans, even those who knew 
Spanish, Diego liked to speak 
English . His Engish was fluent 
though original as to grammar and 
syntax. 

Less than a month before his 
death, I received a letter from 
a close friend of Diego's telling 
of his illness. However, he 
seemed improved. “In the last 
few days,” the friend wrote, “he 
has spoken more, has shown an 
interest in various things, and. his 
spirits are a little better. Two 
days ago he said he wanted to 
start painting, but he wasn't able 
to do it. Imagine how horrible 
it is to see him that way.” 

BUT the great master had really 
finshed his work even if one or 
two of his murals and a few of 
his painting remain incomplete. 
You can see the rolling figures of 
Rivera’s Indians, saedlioen, peas- 
ants, soldiers, school teachers, 
children, revolutionary leaders, 
Spanish conquistadores and Amer- 
ican capitalists on the walls of 
Mexico. This is history brought 
to blazing life by genius aiid in- 
fused with passion, strugglé and 

And in Rivera’s work you can 
see the marvelous colors of Mex- 
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ico: of its soil, its skies, its moun- 
tains, but above all, its people. 


One mural you won't see is the 
portable one called “Nightmare 
of War and Dream of. Peace,” 
which Rivera had been commis- 
sioned to paint in 1952 for the 
exposition of ancient and modern 
Mexican art that the Mexican gov- 
ernment was sending to Paris. 

I recall the artist’s familiar Hey- 
wood Brounish figure as he stood 
on a scaffold in the Palace of 
Fine Arts working on the mural. 
Nearby was an electric plate on 
which he was boiling a couple 
of eggs. 


One of the panels in the 
mural showed the -huge mushroom 
of an atomic explosion. Another 
depicted the frightful reality of 
the Korean war. Various well- 
known Mexican figures are paint- 
ed in the mural, collecting signa- 
tures on the Stockholm anti-A- 
bomb petition. Among them is the 
face that appears in several of 
Rivera's mufals: that of his 
adored wife, Frida Kahlo (she 
died in 1954), a lovely, remark- 
able woman who. was herself one 
of Mexico’s foremost painters. 

The mural also satirized the for- 
eigu policy of the United States, 
Britain and France, and depicted 
the peace role of the Soviet Union 
and People’s China. Because of 
this the press blew up an angry 
storm, and the Mexican govern- 
ment barred it from the exposition, 

RIVERA has been called anti- 
American because in his art he 
mercilessly attacked U.S. bi 
business and reactionary political 
leaders. (For example, his port- 
able mural, “Glorious Victory,” 
a sardonic commentary on the 
Washington - instigated overthrow 
of the democratic government of 
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Chilean poet, and David Alfaro 
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vatemala in 1954, contains un- 
flattering portraits of President 
Eisenhower and Secretary of State 
Dulles.) 

Yet Rivera warmly supported 
the struggles of American labor 
and deeply appreciated our coun- 
try’s great democratic traditions. 
Among his notable murals are 
those he did in the United States. 
Outstanding are his mural on the 
auto industry, painted during the 
depths of the depression in 1932 


in the Detroit Institute of Art. 


Another important work was the 
series of 18 frescoes done in 1933 
for the New Workers Schoo] in 
New York, which may now be 
seen at Unity House, the resort 
owned by the International La- 
dies Garment Workers Union at 
Forest Park, Pa. This is a pano- 
ramic history of the American 

ples struggle for freedom 
rom colonial times to our own day. 

Rivera, Jose Clemente Orozco 
and David Alfaro Siqueiros were 
known as the Big Three of Mex- 
ican painting. It was they who 
in 1922 launched. the movement 
of revolutionary people’s art that 
has had so great an impact on the 
art and the art taste of our own 
country. 

Rivera was a Communist 
(though for a time he strayed into 
Trotskyism). The sole survivor of 
the Big Three, Siqueiros, is a 
Communist too. And Orozco was 
also a social rebel, though his 
powerful work is bitter and nihilis- 

Of the three, Rivera was the 
most Mexican and also the most 
universal. His vision was time- 
less: the vision of man’s struggle 
‘against every form of tyranny and 


enslavement. 
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Letters from 
Readers 


Doesn't Fast Know 
Company s He's Keeping 
NEW YORK 
Nov. 24,1957 
Edtor, The Worker: 

I was shocked to learn from the 
N. Y. World-Telegram & Sun, 
somewhat belatedly that Howard 
Fast had made a tape recording of 
a speech to be delivered over Ra- 
dio Liberation’s station in Munich, 
Germany. It was scheduled to be 
broadcast to the Soviet Union on 
Nov. 16. 

I’m shocked to see a man I once 
worked with in such company. For 
Radio Liberation has been trying 
to incite a counter revolution in the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
for years. And its Munich station 
is a sounding board for Russian 
fascists, who collaborated with Hit- 
ler. This Russian emigre group— 
the National Union of Solidarists— 
was denounced as an anti-Semitic 
and Nazified outfit by the World 
Jewish Congress, 

I have not seen the text of Fast’s 
speech. The N. Y. World-Telegram 
& Sun of Nov. 16, however, said 
that Fast was trying to rouse “an- 
ger and indignation” in the USSR 
apout the arrest of several Hun- 
garian writers. They were arrested 
after the uprising in Budapest last 
fall. But Fast’s use of a counter- 
revolutionary radio does not jibe 
with any democratic professions. 
For Radio Liberation is a twin sis- 
ter of Allan Dulles’ Radio Free Eu- 
rope, which helped to incite and 
direct the Hungarian insurrection. 

It is possible that Fast didnt 
know much about Radio Libera- 
tion’s Munich associates. Fast is an 
experienced ‘publicist, however, 
and must have glanced at the 
agency's literature. And a glance 
at the list of trustees of the Amer- 
ican Liberation Committee, which 
recruited him as a speaker, should 
have been enough. The trustees 
include Isaac Don Levine, Eugene 
Lyons and other professional anti- 
Sovieteers, and a member of Wall 
Street bankers and businessmen. 


One of Radio Liberation’s trus- 
tees is John P. Grace, the banker, 
shipowner and mine baron, who 
exploits the west coast of South 
America like a colony. His firm, 
W. R. Grace & Co., a 200 million 
dollar outfit, has backed Latin 
America’s military -dictators for 
vears. Their victims ineluded 
scores of jailed writers, statesmen 
and tens of thousands of murdered 
workers and peasatns. 

I doubt. whether the Soviet 
Union’s enemies will gain much 
from Fast’s radio collaboration. For 
Radio Liberation appears to have 
wasted its kilowatts to date. But it 
is sad to think that the author of 
“Peekskill” has come to this. 

ART SHIELDS. 
a 


Liked Special Edition 


On Little Rock 
CLEVELAND. 
Dear Editor: 

I am not a subscriber, but for 
the past few months I have been 
peed cl The Worker at a drug 
store here in Cleveland, Ohio. My 
most sincere compliments to The 
Worker, for its series of articles in 
its Nov. 10, 1957 edition (“A Little 
Child Shall Lead Them,” and 
“What Jimerow Costs” you. 

Rarely if ever do I recall having 
had the facts presented in such a 
way as they were in that edition 
of The Worker, this is something 
that the big literary journals have 
not the guts to print or speak hon- 
estly of and avoid printing at all 
costs. 

Being a a I am especially 
appreciative of your editorial ag- 
gressiveness, but even this does not 
dampen the flames of bitterness 
that I feel within myself, about 
the government 

I make this request because of 
the ees that may be eg 
against me for speaking out on this 
vital matter. If you use this letter 
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Let These Men Go Free 


By Elizabeth Gurley Flynn 


IN THE last six years, 30 Amer- 
ican men and women, including the 
writer, have served prison sentences 
under the Smith Act. Wholesale 
arrests of Communists under this 
infamous thought-control “advo- 
cacy section” of the Alien Naturali- 
zation Law of 1940, started in 
1948, during the cold war. Since 
then 146 indictments occurred, all 
based on “conspiracy,” which Jus- 
tice Jackson branded in 1949 as 
“loose practice.” Three remain in 
prison. Henry Winston is in the 
Federal Penitentiary at Terre 
Haute, Ind. Gil Green is at Leav- 
enworth (Kansas) Federal Prison 
and Irving: Potash is in Atlanta 
(Ga.) Penitentiary. 

The first two are still under 
Smith Act sentences and have six 
years to serve. Potash, a greatly 
respected and beloved leader of 
the fur workers, was also one of 
the first group tried at Fole? 
Square, anc Soll sntealanen his sen- 
tence in 1954. 

His ‘present shorter sentence is 
based upon his return to this coun- 
try (illegal entry) after voluntary 
departure, under a deportation war- 
rant. This train of tragic circum- 
stances grew directly out of ‘his 
original conviction, which was as 
devoid of evidence as all the others 


GIL GREEN 


are now admitted to be. There has 
been a big change in the last few 


months. 
. 


LAST June the Supreme Court 
signalized the arrival of the “calmer 
times” prophesied by Justice Huge 
Black in his dissenting opinion on 
the first Smith Act case in 1951. 
He expressed his hope then that 
“some later court will restore the 
First Amendment liberties to the 
high preferred place where they 
belong in a free society.” Six years 
later this process began and al- 
ready 20 men and women awaiting 
appeals, have been freed in con- 
sequence of Supreme Court de- 
cisions. In Mass., Conn. and Pitts- 
burgh three Smith Act cases were 
dismissed outright. In California 
and Philadelphia 10 defendants 
were dismissed and all the others 
involved were granted new trials, 
which may never materialize. Other 
pending cases are before Appellate 
Courts for review. Future Smith 
Act trials are most unlikely because 
of the Supreme Court decision on 
the insufficiency of evidence and 
their strictures on the use of stool- 
pigeon FBI informers, as well as 
their decision that CP membership 
and a otfice in the party is 
no proof of conspiracy. The Con- 
necticut U. S. Court of Appeals 
ment for their release had taken on 
Smith Act cases when it said: “We 
would mock fair trial ‘ and” free 
speech as meaningful constitutional 


/ guarantees were we to ignore the 


deficiencies of the record.” 


A maximum of justice, under the 
Supreme Court decisions, would re- 
quire that all pending Smith Act 
conspiracy and membership indict- 
ments be dismissed; that all prev- 
ious convictions be expunged from 
the record and fines cancelled and 
where already paid they be refund- 


ed; that all civil rights be restored” 


to Smith Act victims and those who 
were Sonested in consequence of 


convictions be permitted to return _—tingent of 


to this country, and that those in 
prison be forthwith released. 

This would be a measure of 
restitution for the years wasted and 
money spent, for the anguish suf- 
fered by loved ones and the lives 
shortened by the cruel ordeals of 
the past nine years. 

This would be an amnesty decree 
worthy of the traditions of our 
country. An irreducible minimum 
is to press for the immediate re- 
lease of those still in prison, as an 
act of Christmas Amnesty by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 

* 

THE tradition of amnesty goes 
back to the days of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, who resolutely opposed the 
Alien and Sedition laws of his pre- 
decessor, John Adams. 

In 1800, when Jefferson became 
President, he freed scores of politi- 
cal prisoners jailed under these 
infamous laws and their fines were 
refunded by Congress. (Oddly 
enough there is no_ actual Smith 
Act as such on the statute books. 
It was the “advocacy séction” of 
the Alien Registration Law, passed 
in 1940, a last minute rider tacked 
on by Representative Howard W. 
Smith of Virginia, a rabid anti-la- 
bor advocate of segregation and 
poll tax. Not all members of Con- 
gress nor the Senate were aware 
of this sneak addition, which creat- 
ed a modern version of the Alien 
and Sedition Laws) 


In 1865 President Andrew John-— 


son proclaimed amnesty to practi- 
cally all Confederates. 

In the amnesty tradition Gov. 
John P. Altgeld of Illinois in 1893 
freed the Haymarket prisoners who 
had been sentenced to life impris- 
onment. President Harding granted 
amnesty to Eugene V. Debs and 
26 other political prisoners of 
World War I period, when a move- 
ment for their release had taken on 
tremendous proportions and was an 
issue in the 1920 elections. 

President Calvin Coolidge, short- 
ly after he took office, released the 
remaining 165 victims of wartime 
persecution and hysteria, on the ad- 
vice of his attorney general. So it 
is quite evident that amnesty is 
a worthy American tradition, which 
President Eisenhower can well 
emulate on Christmas, 1957, by re- 
leasing .the remaining Smith Act 


prisoners. 
* 


HENRY WINSTON was born in 
Hattiesburg, Miss. He is 45 years 
old. He was forced to leave high 
school in the sophomore year when 
his father lost his job in a steel 
plant during the depression and 
Henry could not find part time em- 
ployment. 

He had to help support a fdm- 
ily of eight. He became involved 
in two forms of activity—protests 
against the increasing violence 
against Negro youth a the grow- 
ing movement for the unemploved. 
He joined the young Communist 


HENRY WINSTON 


League and later the Communist 
Party in 1931. 

He participated in unemployed 
action in Kansas City for unem- 
ployed relief, which succeeded in 
getting relief stations opened and 

reing relief agencies to take care 
of thousands of needy families. He 
was in charge of the youth con- 
. National Hunger . 


IRVING POTASH 


March of 1932. He participated in 
all American Youth Congress gath- 
erings, and became the National 
Administrative Secretary of the 
Youth Congress gatherings, and be- 
came the National Administrative 
Secretary of the Young Communist 
League from 1936 to 1942, when - 
he was inducted into the Army. 


He spent 25 months in the Eu- 
ropean theatre. On his honorable 
discharge from the Army in 1945 
he became Secretary of the Na- 
tion Negro Commission of the Com- 
munist Party and in 1946 he be- 
came Organization Secretary of the 
party. Henry Winston is married. 
His wife, Edna, and their two cbil- 
dren live in the Bronx. 

* 


GIL GREEN, born in Chicago, 
is 51 years old. After his father’s 
early death, he was compelled to 
work and cut short his education. 
One of his earliest experiences was 
being fired in 1926 for trying to 
supplant a company union in one 
of the McCormick works with a 
genuine trade union. 

His career as a youth leader 
parallels that of Winston. He was 
elected chairman of the ~Youn 
Communist League in. 1934 aa 
worked in the American Youth 
Congress. He became state chair- 
man. of the New York Communist 
Party in 1941 and served elfective- 
ly until 1945. 


Then he returned to his native 
state to become chairman of the 
Illinois Communist Party until his 
arrest in 1948. Both Gil and Winny, 
as they are affectionately called by 
their innumerable friends, are 
warm lovable personalities, elo- 
quent and forceful speakers and 
hold brave leaders of the people. 
Gil Green is married. His wifé, Lil, 
and their three children live in Chi- 
cago. Around Mrs. Green and Mrs. 
Winston local committees are al- 
ready functioning on behalf of am- 
nesty for their husbands, and they 
have done splendid work in mobil- 
izing the campaign. 

. 


THIS campaign, from now to 
Christmas, should include the dis- 
tribution of thousands of postcards 
to be sent to President Eisenhower, 
the passage of resolutions in or- 
ganizations of labor, Negro people, 
fraternal societies, etc., the address- 
ing of letters to the local press; pre-. 
sentation of the facts in the case of 
clergymen, trade union leaders, Ne- 
gro leaders, civic and social organi- 
zation leaders, to enlist their sup- 
port at léast to t*e extent of ad- 
dressing a personal letter to the 
President. 

I am appealing to all readers of 
the Sunday Worker to enlist from 
now to Christmas in this campaign 
to restore the remaining Smith Act 
prisoners to their families, their 
friends and their work and to 
achieve for them the freedom 
which court actions are granting to 
others today. Communicate with 
Mrs. Edna~ Winstor, 2820 Bronx 
Park Road, Sect. E, New York 
City, or in the Midwest with Mrs, 
Lil Green, 3143 West Eastwood, 


Chicago 25, Il. 
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Yes, Son, There Were Hoovervilles... | 


By MICHAEL COLD . 

ONE OF the things that make me feel I am get- 
ting on is when I try to tell youngsters of my acquaint- 
ance that once upon a time in America there actually 
was a depression here. 

These are the war boom babies, who have never 
missed a meal. They listen po- 
litely, but with a look of un- 
belief on their faces. How can 
they ever feel the reality of a 
world so different from theirs? 

It is almost humanly impossible. 

Yet it did happen here in the 
Hungry Thirties. It happened 
to some 16 to 20 million bread- 
winners, with their families mak- 
ing a total of some 40 to 60 
million Americans. (The figures 
arent more accurate, because 
nobody ever agreed on them, but the low estimate is 
government, and the high is trade union.) 

At first that “great engineer’ Herbert Hoover, re- 
fused to admit there was a depression. Then he, and 
the economic geniuses around him, went into paintul 
intellectual labors and brought such mice as the idea 
of apple peddling. The depression could bg solved 
it the unemployed would take to peddling applies on 
all street corners, and the public would patrietically 
buy these apples. So for months the sad-eyed apple 
peddlers filled the streets, yet nothing was solved. The 
jobless kept increasing. More and more factories shut 
down. President Heover was undaunted. He and his 
geniuses worked up the idea of the block party. 

* 
THIS SCHEME proposed that every city block 


turn itself into a unit whose people would take care 
of their own unemployed. The principal means would 
be a weekly block party, with dancing and entertain- 
ment. Admission would be charged, people would 
contribute food and things for the needy, and free 
enterprise would again be justified in its wisdom. 

You would be surprised at the eminent figures who 
endorsed this romantic venture. Its object, of course, 
was to justify private enterprise again, and to prove 
that it wasn't necessary for any government to turn 
paternal and socialist and to give any mind: to the 

job problem and eating problem fo millions of its 
citizens. 

Let thém perish, but let the system of individu- 
alism and profit be sustained in all its classic slaughter- 
house beauty! 

. 

ONE OF THE MEANEST, most inhuman features 
of this policy was the mental suffering it placed on the 
unemployed. Since the social system was not at fault. 
and had no responsibility in the matter, the fault obvi- 
ously lay with the unemployed themselves. Nothing 
was heard mote frequently among the well-fed than 
the formula that the unemployed lacked American am- 
bition, guts, know-how, self-reliance and the spirit 
that animtaed self-made heroes of industry like John 
D. Rockefeller and Tommy Manville. 


But the 15 to 20 million unemployed were no skid- 
row bums, but the average Americans who have built 
this land. There were a million youngsters on all 
the roads, the teen-agers of the epoch. They were 
just as normal, just as ambitious, as any other genera- 
tien. Cold and hungry in a thousand boxcars and 


hobo jungles, they wandered from city to city, hoping 
for some miracle that never came. - 

wp trp scone - age cities of the anem- 

O that sprang up Dy thousands, you would 
find living like the most degraded hobos whole fami- 
lies of decent Americans, whole populations of skilled 
workers now left to rust away. 

I remember a big hooverville on the East River 
in New York that I came to know quite well. 
© 


ONE GRAY winter dusk Isat around an open fire 
with a group of men I knew. They had mooched 
some bones from a butcher, -and were boiling them 
for a soup. There were several union carpenters 
among them, a seaman, a tool and die maker, @ 
truck driver, a bookkeeper and a former Rhodes 
scholar. 

Professionals were hit as hard as the skilled and 
unskilled of labor. There was a big guild of hungry 
lawyers that was formed later, when the unemployed 
began to —— I remember once in a Bowery 
saloon that allowed the unemployed customers to sleep 
in the back room on the floor, meeting a former 
who had been let out of the up-state hospital where 
he'd worked for many years. The shock seemed to 
have uspet his mind. He had become an alcoholic, 
who in his cups liked to show everyo:..« his doctor's 
diploma, that guarded tenderly. 

* 

LONGSHOREMEN, college teachers, writers, 
cooks, farmers, artists, steel workers, railroad men—the 
skill and pride of industrial America was rusting away 
on the hoovervilles of that time. You can blame any 


(Continued on Page 9) 
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SEE IT FROM HERE 


| Paint What I See, Said 


By JESUS COLON | i 

ON THE NIGHT of May 9, 1933, Diego Rivera was 
ordered to stop the mural on the great lobby of the 
Rocketeller Center. He was informed that the fresco 
on which he and his assistants had been working at 
a furious pace for six weeks, did not meet with the 
artistic conceptions of the Rockefeller 
family. Funny thing. Diego Riv- &. 
era's designs had been originally ap- 3 
proved by the RCA Art Commission. 

But when the design started to take @ 

shape and the figure of Lenin began #7 

to appear in the mural, his hands ¢ 4 

joined with those of a soldier, a Ne- 2° 9 

gro and a, white worker, objections §~ 

began to be heard from Nelson @ 

Rockefeller. ? 4 

Nelson Rockefeller's letter to j | 
Diego Rivera declared that the design 
might seriously offend a great many people.” Rocke- 
feller added: “As much as I dislike to do so, I 
am afraid that we must ask you to substitute the face of 
some unknown man, where Lenin’s now appears.” 

To which Diego Rivera replied on May 5; “The 
head of Lenin was included in the original sketch, now 
in the hands of Mr. Raymond Hood, and in the draw- 
ings in line made on the walls at the beginning of my 
work.” He added: “Therefore rather than mutilate 
the conception, I should prefer the physical destruction 


of the conception in its entirety, but observing at least 


._Detroit Institute of Arts and Sciences. 


its integrity.” : 
RIVERA OFFERED a way out in the same letter. 
He was willing to include the figuresof an American 


like Lincoln to the panel. Rivera wrote to Rockefeller: 


“I am sure that the solution I propose will entirely 
clarify the historical meaning of the leader as repre- 
sented by Lenin and Lincoln and no one will be able to 
object to them without obejcting to the most funda- 
mental feelings of human love and solidarity and the 
constructive social force represented by such men.” 


The mural on the Fifth Avenue entrance to the 
Rockefeller Center was covered with burlap. Mounted 
police were posted on the outside te prevent pickets, 
hundreds of art students, middle class progressives and 
workers of all creéds and colors, from demonstrating 
against the announced destruction of the frescoes in- 
side. . 

Eleven artists withdrew their paintings from the 
Music and Arts show being held at Radio City at 
the time. Meetings were held where thousands came 
to protest the. threatened destruction of the Rivera 
murals. 

Students in Detroit protested by boycotting the 
Long feature 
articles appeared in the New York Times and many 
art and literary publications, discussing the pros and 
cons of art for art sake, and art for propaganda. 

The murals were finally chiseled out of Rockefell- 
ers walls. 
family could not chisel out the murals from the minds 
and hearts of the millions who have seen reproductions 


But all the millions of the Rockefeller — 


in thousands of publications or who have heard abeut 


_ that historical controversy in the millions of published 


words written in many languages all over the world. 

Which goes to prove that among the greatest 
propagandists for socialism are the capitalists them- 
selves and the blunders they commit trying to bar 
— from knowing about socialism. Rivera placed 
it clearly in a preface he wrote to a book published 
during that time. . Referring to the Rockefeller Cen- 
ther mural he said: ‘But it was not yet over. It is 
highly improbable that many of the severi millions 
inhabitants of New York City would have seen the 
dangerous painting; on the other hand, thanks to the 
valiant attack of capitalism against the mural, the press, 
the radio, the movies, all the modern mediums of . 
publicity reported the event in the greatest detail over 
the entire territory of the country peopled by 125,000,- 
000 people and even in the smallest villages of the 
United States. Tens of millions of people were in- 
formed that the nation’s richest man had ordered the 
veiling of a portrait of an individual named Vladimir 
Ilyitch Lenin, because a painter had represented him 
in a fresco as a leader, guiding the exploited masses 
toward a new social wales based on suppression of 
classes, organization, love and peace among human 
beings, in\ contrast to. war, unemployment, starvation - 
and degengration of capitalist disorder. . . .” 

Backin Mexico City, Diego Rivera painted the mural 
Originally intended for Rockefeller Center for the Na- 
tional Palace of Fine Arts, adding the Rockefeller 
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TV VIEWS 


All Men Can Be Brothers-in-Law — 


BY BEN LEVINE 

THOUGH CLERGYMEN are ready to say that all 
men are brothers, few of them -in this country are 
ready to express a public belief that all men can be 
brothers-in-law. But Dr. J. H. Randolph Ray, the 71- 
year-old rector of the Little Church Arouad the Corner, 
came out clearly and with no mealy- 
mouthed evasion, in favor of racial 
intermarriage, and it was refreshing 
to hear him, on Nightbeat, say he 
had just married a “handsome Ne- 
gro actor” to a white bride and he 
thought the marriage would be quite 
successful. 

The Rev. Ray, it turned out, was 
born in Mississippi, and under ques- 
tioning by Howard Whitman, who 
seems to have become John Win- 
gates permanent assistant, he said 
wa grandiather, a Confederate general would have 

shocked te hear his grandson's opinions . 

The Little Church Around the Corner is fameus 

for ministering to the theatre profession, and perhaps 


actors have tayght the Rev. Ray something in return 


for his teachings. 
‘It was interesting alse, 


) on the: same program, to 
hear Arthur Miller's sister, ; 


Joan Copeland, discuss 


‘was denied a passport, a 


another “mixed marriage,” that of her brother to Mari- 
lyn Monroe, Miss Copeland, incidentally, gave a vivid 
account of how, since April, 1954, when her brother 
her television jobs suddenly 
disappeared. The blacklist, we learned, is still, except 
for one instance, enforced against her. 

* 


- WHITMAN, the new Nightbeat assistant, appears 
to be eg his training with a program called “Probe” 
that fills im for Nightbeat on the pre-midnight hour 
Mondays on Channel 5. It is more like the Sunday 
panel shows, but the homework that gees into it is 
as thorough as the preparation that ¢ Nightbeat a 
success. 

Topics rather than personalities are emphasized on 
t the program loses in individual 
unity and information. One recent 


sneak suggestion. 

In this way, advertising men, like Army dynamiters 
or sappers, hope to mine and undermine the spirit of 
resistance to their soaps and toothpastes and cigarettes 
and beer. 


MR. WHITMAN assembled experts from three 
fields to discuss subliminal projection—psychologists, 
advertising men and a novelist. 

The psychologists emphasized the limitatiens of 
“S.P.” Its effect, they- indicated, was mainly of a “re- 
minder” nature. If a person had a isposition to 
do something, these flash signals would “remind” him 
into action, and would not make him do something he 
didn't want to do. 

The advertisting experts weren't sure of the cash 
value of S.P., but if it worked they saw nothing im- 
moral about hitting the consumer below the belt. BK 
was hinted they do it all the time with visible com- 
mercials. : 

The novelst, David Karp, was the only one 
shocked outsight by the tmmaniity of 32. PAs 

KARP, we were told, had written a novel called 
“One,” along the lines of Ceorge Orwell's “1948,” 
painting a nightmare, fantasy in. which psychology is 

(Centinued en Page 9) 
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(Continued from Page 8) 
individual for his loss of a job, try to psycho-analyze 
that made some worthy 
But how can 


him for the “complexes” 
employer cast him out. 


twenty million people who are unemployed? Then it 
is obviously a social problem; the system has broken 


It took several years before this simple truth 
was acknowledged by the rules of America. It took a 
vast movement of the unemployed across the nation, a 

. movement led by the Communists. 
youth should know, that the unemployment insurance 
of today, the various forms of social insurance, were 
first projected by the Communiusts and won by the 


ynemployed. 


Winter is drawing in, and cold winds ‘rattle the 
windows of America, with hints of another depression. 
Let us be better prepared than the last time, and know 
that it is not the fault of the people, but of the system. 


The Sorcerers’ Apprentices 


By MATTHEW BISHOP 


THIS YEAR’s National Business 
Show, which sprawled recently 
over five acres of floor space at 
teh New York Coliseum, offered 
more new brigatly colored office 
- equipment than ever: And every 
visitor, whether he was a serious 
purchaser or just a rubberneck re- 
ceived reams of illuminated but to 
a layman, not very illuminating 
literature. 


| 
I saw, the minute I entered the ae 


hall, the reason for this flood of 
free art. Electronics was the new 


| 


giant who, like the sorcerer’s ap-. 


prentice, was grinding out these 
circulars, blueprints and advertise- 
ments. 3 

Photo-electric duplicating ma- 
chines, themselves duplicated by 
competing companies, occupied a 
large part of the floor space. They 
explained why the Post Office De- 
partment is groaning under the 
rising weight of direct mail ad- 
vertising. 

Space-saving filing systems were 
offered t& store away the increased 
copies of letters and conference 
reports these machines poured out. 

NOTHING can stop the flow. 

The Kalvar Corporation circular 

boasted that “under conditions of 
atomic attack, or bomb test fallout. 
this would be the only _ photo- 
graphic system remaining in opera- 
tion.” 
The last act of the last man in 
an atombomb war may be the 
production of an advertising cir- 
cular. 

A MACHINE that held me 
transfixed was a collating miracle, 
by which elecronic fingers shuffled 
- together the pages of a manuscript 
in double-quick time. Many were 
the weary hours we spent-in the 
Jefferson Schoo] putting together 
the mimeographed outlines of 
course, some dealing with the very 
problems of technological unem- 
ployment raised by these ma- 
chines. 

Electronics was also a busy giant 
in the bookkeeping department. 
Caleulators and computers figured 
discounts in split seconds, and 
typewriters made up bills, posted 
entries, figured payrolls BS anor 
checks simultaneously. 

IT WOULD require electronic 
calculators to figure out how many 
flesh-and-blood bookkeepers — will 
he elbowed out bv these slaves of 
shining steel, Or how many stenog- 
raphers will be displa by the 
Stenorette and other dictaphones. 

Several factors make the prob- 
lem difficult to estimate. 


The claims of business firms are. 


ropagandists cheerfully - The Worker 


conflicting. 
Some 
say new skills will be required, re- 
sulting in new jobs and higher pay. 
Firms that sell the machines claim, 
however, that “a child can operate 
them” and they dangle before their 
customers the of offering 
something like a child's pay. 
THOSE IN CHARGE of the 
— pi at the en 
nou expected two a 
half billion dollars worth of sales 
to result in the next 12 months. If 
- is true, the : Syren 
expecting to cut costs by more 
than .tweend ‘s'half billions. 


ou blame 


This, too, the 


( 

family itself to the 

In that same Palace of Fine Arts, Diego Rivera's 
body lay in state Nov. 26 for the. millions of Mexi- 
cans to pass by and render their last homage to their 
great painter, their comrade and brother. 
almost imagine Lenin and the soldier, the Negro and 
white workers, with their hands joined together, look- 
ing from the walls of the Fine Arts Palace at the body 
of their artistic creator. 

While Rivera was here in 1933, he invited several 
Spanish-speaking people to an informal discussion 
on art in Latin America. I was one of those honored 
with an invitation. With all his ideological incon- 
sistencies in certain periods of his life, Diego Rivera 
never lost the vtsion—the goal—of all true fighters for 
socialism: the happiness and deliverance of the work- 
ingclass and of all humanity from exploitation, preju- 
dice, need, and war. 


JESUS COLON 


Continued from s 
yee Page 8) 


You. could 


/ 
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used by a tyrant to 


a 
in 
to cheat. 


undertones. 


Karp was afraid SP would 
mare. What, he asked, would prevent a hate group 
from flashing “Hate Jews” through the TV screen. 

I cant’ believe the weapon is so crushingly effec — 
tive. I can't betieve Ameficans are so putty-minded, 

But to make doubly sure, I see no reason why SP 
can't be banned, since it would be depriving no one of 
ay plage or information, and such censorship would 

ere only with the meanest of liberties, the liberty 


LEVINE 


(Continued from Page 8) 


paralyze a poopie. 
ring a similar night- 


But censorship behaves like an epidemic, and Karp’s 
reasoning tends to be a 
TV entertainment, especially since all art has to some 
extent a subliminal penumbra, or inuendo, or hidden 
I should hate to see TV plays censored 
because of the effect they may have on children, 


lied te the normal, visual 


——_~™ 


-—_—~- 


At the Typewriters 


; 
; 


| 


| of the 1930's. 


And salaries pay a larger role in | trends, to look more close 


office costs than in factory costs, 
raw materials being a much. 
smaller consideration. 

THEN THERE is the expansion 
factor. While business is growing, 
the impact of new machinery on 
old jobs is not felt so quickly. 


Recent reports that defense 
workers are returning to office jobs 
have inspired gloating stories in 
business circles about regaining the 
whip hand over employes who 


ployment. 


doubled — in 
double again by 1985. | 
The Post Office has-been adding} 


electronic machines which can sort|ried by the competition of the ma: 


up to 18,000 letters an hour, and|chine. 
all stations are expected to :be|(Wall Street Journal, Sept. 19): 


equipped wjth them by 1964. | 


The Post Office claims that none| doing their own recordings. It’s 
of its 500,000 employes will be'hurting our business.” 


‘APPEAL OF MINISTERS 


(Continued from Page 4) 
derstanding between the American 
and the Chinese people; and 

3—Help to make China more in- 
dependent of Russian influence. 

Finally we urge the U. S. gov- 
ernment at an early date recognize 
the People’s Republic of China, 


For a sample copy 


asleep to the coming of such grim- 


‘take 
have forgotten or have not known | such. a “Walkie Recordall.” is ad- 
the frightening spectre of unem-| vertised as operating in “closed 
briefcases.” It “unobstrusively takes 

AN EXAMPLE of expansion is|\down every word and intonation,” 
the Post Office, whose load has/and it contains “no obvious micro- 
15. years and will) phone to restrain informants _ or 
iparticipants. from speaking freely.” 


'government. As a matter of fact, 


‘Church of Chicago, Nl.; 
Buehrer, Third Unitarian Church, Austin, 


of THE WORKER 
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$5 East 12th St., 
New York 3, N.Y. 
* 
Please send me a 
sample copy of 


The Worker 


BY, 5; 


as 
>. 


& age'l Ge sO 21706 x 


fired. More employes will be need- 


ed to pilot the machines, it is de- 


clared, because its work is ex- 
panding. 

But what will happen in private 
offices in the months ahead during 
the widely predicted “recession?” 

Kar] Marx, in Volume Three of 
Capital, in the chapter on “Com- 
mercial Profit,” analyzed the effect 
about 100 years ago of machines 
on clerical work. He concluded 
that machines tended to cut pay 
by eliminating skills in office work, 
and that since office work mainly) 
adds to expenses without adding 
to “value,” office employes are hit 


first during a‘ business downtrend. 


This was an important factor in|countries of Asia, like in Syria and! 
the growth of the ,»white collar|Ceylon and in Japan’s labor move-’ 


unions during the depression days 

Unions in the white collar field 
would do well, in view of recent 
ly into! 
organization possibilities, if the 
workers’ in offices are to gain any 
benefits frem the progress in of- 
fice machinery. 

Employers, of course, are not 


mer times. 

Electronics may be increasingly 
called on to serve their intelligence 
division in the battle against 
unions. I saw all types and sizes of 
recorders that work in secret and 
down conversations. One 


Labor spies themselves are wor- 


Said one “investigator” 


“More and more executives are 


' 
; 
; 
; 


--——_— ors 


we cannot approve the totalitarian 
character of the government olf 
the Peoples Republic of China, but 
we feel that by bringing it- into 
the community of nations, nego- 
tiations with her can be on a more} 
realistic basis. | 
(Signed): 

Rev. Paul H. Bicknell, Pirst Universalist 
Society of Elgin, Ml.; Rev. Russel] R. Beilt- 
zer, North Shore Unitarian Church, Lake 


Forest, Ill., Rev. Preston Bradiey, Peoples 
Edwin T.| 


Rev. 


Dl.; Rev. David Cole, First Universalist 


Church of Chicago, Ill.; Rev. John Crane, | 


‘Jr.. Unitarian Church of Park Forest, 1.5 | 


‘Rev. Albet F. Harkins, Countryside Uni-| 


versalist Church, Racine, Wis. 


| salist Church of Joliet, 
Pirst 


A. Jack, Unitarian Church of Evanston, 


.; Rev. Donald B. King, Universalist 
Hoopston, Ill.; Rev. Charlies H. 
. Unitarian Church of Geneva, I.; 


Til.; Rev. Leslie T. 


-| as 
‘iniques of the problem knows. 
* 
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to celebrate the event, was the 
answer of the socialist world to 
those who had hopes of splits and 
defections. The joint statement ol 
those leaders, showing basic agree- 
ment on all key issues, affecting 
the world, has smashed the illu- 
sions of those who dreamed of 
such split. 


- HAS THE PREDICTION that 
the Communist movement will lose 
support come true? In the year 
that has passed, the Communist 
Party with 8,500,000 votes became 
the FIRST party in strength in the 
most populated area of Indonesia. 
The Communists yained tremen- 
dous strength*in the India elections 
and became the governing. party in 


rone of its big states. 


They made tremendous gains in 
Burma's election and in other 


The Communists scored 


ment, 


vote in sectional elections in Italy. 


The socialists led by Pietro Nenni, ; 


after some effort greeted joyously 
by anti-Communists, to find unity 
with the right-wing socialists, de- 
cided recently to reestablish its 
popular front relation’ with the 
Communists. On the other hand 


Saragat’s right-wing party is split 


three ways. 

The French Communists, far 
from losing ground, have taken 
leadership in a tremendous move- 
ment of unity for economic de- 
mands, including general strikes. 
Even in little Luxembourg, the 
Communists gained significantly, 
especially among the steel wu 
ers. The Times was bewildered by 
this “strange phenomenon” because 
it was clearly not on its program. 

* 


THE STORY is the same through 
Latin America. A heavy vote gain 


mental patients or sensitive politicians. 


GEORGE MORRIS 


line 


military work. The aircraft work- 
ers are certainly finding that out, 
Despite the fact that more than 
two-thirds of the budget goes for 
military purposes, we are sliding 
fast into a recession. 

Such are the hard facts. It is, of 
course, earsy for Mr. Meany to 
unburden himself of another Love- 
stonite speech when he opens the 
convention, and damn the USSR 
all oyer the convention platform. 
But where will it get Mr. Meany 
or the AFL-CIO with the workers? 
It is much hardet, of course, to 
face realities and to frankly admit 
that it’s time for the AFL-CIO to. 
shift to a position for peace and 
REAL, not phony Pentagon-bred 


economic security. 


READERS’ 
COLUMN 


' 
' 


significant gains in the popular! 
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Suggests Reader 


Send Us Reviews 
‘Editor, The Worker: 

Some weeks ago a reader sent 
in a book review. I think this is 
a fine idea and more readers should 
do it. Here goes with one of my 
own.—D. T. 

The World of Suzie Wong by 
Richard Mason. 345 pp. World 
Publishing Co. $3.95. 

Let us start by plainly statin 
this is a book very much wort 
reading. Since it is riding high on 
ithe best seller lists, and deals with 
a Hong Kong brothel, one might 
‘tend to dismiss it as another slick 
sex novel. It is slick, sexy and a 


in Argentina and increase in the|highly romanticized and often con- 


C.P.’s membership. A tremendous 
strike movement and _ substantia] 
gains, under the leadership of the 
left in Brazil. And the people in 


‘Guatemala are welcoming the re- 


turn of those who were associated 
with the Arbenz government/ and 
after getting rid of Dictator Armas 
are making headway towards res- 
toring true democracy and worker 
and peasant political influence. 

So the story runs almost every- 


where. The illusions of AFL-CIO’ 


leaders’ in a policy of perpetual 
hostility towards the Socialist coun- 
tries and for outlawing of Marxism 
in the labor movement is making 
them more ridiculous than ever be- 
fore the whole world, including 
their own friends in unions and So- 
cial Democratic parties abroad. 

As for the illusion that more bil- 
lions to solve the “Sputnik crisis” 
will blow more boom into our 
economy, the AFL-CIO is itself 
forced to protest because those 
who want more millions for mis- 
siles also demand they be taken 
from the part of the budget that 
goes for civilian services for the 
people—welfare aid, housing, edu- 


‘ication, school lunches, aid for. or- 


aned children, widows, aged, 
ica , etc. ete. That kind 

of a shift will both deprive the 
people of hard-won benefits and 
make for FEWER, not more jobs, 
one acquainted with tech- 


trived sentimental love story—yet 
it is not a book to dismiss. 

Mr. Mason is a skillful English 
author who has traveled exten- 
sively in the Far East, and is a 
witty man with a great dea] of in- 
sight and understanding. The Eng- 
lish have a form of novel they call 
an ‘entertainment’ rather than a 
serious novel, and perhaps that is 
what we should call this book. 

But Mr. Mason, while he makes 
no pretense of digging deeply be- 
neath the surface, has come up 
with some wonderfully warm char- 
acters. His Suzie Wong, a most in- 
telligent and illiterate prostitute, is 
pictured with great tenderness and 
feeling by the author, becomes a 
human being. And his hero, Rob- 
ert Lomax, an English planter 
turned artist, is a very real person 
who sounds a trifle patronizing at 
first, but soon finds love and un- 
derstanding and_ marriage, with 
Suzie Wong. 

Mr. Mason points up the ludi- 
crous snobbery of the British co- 
lonial, and Mr. Mason is also 
aware that the world of the Suzie © 
Wongs is a far healtiher one in 
Communist China—across the 
water from Hong Kong—where 
prostitution has been abolished. 

Granted that the novel is a 
fantasy, and never attempts to do 
much more than ‘entertain’ it still 
makes, for several hours of delight- 
ful reading, leaving one warm with - 
on author's Jove and respect for 
all peoples. 

R. J. T. 
«il, (2 5" 
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~ Calif. Smith Act 
Dismissals Sap 
Thought Control 


By SIMON W. GERSON 


LAST WEEK the government moved to dismiss the 
cases of nine California Cemmunists convicted five years 
ago under the Smith (Thought Centrol) Act. This action, 


coupled with a_ similar dis- 
missal motion of the case ef 
Emanuel Blum, Indiana Com- 
munist leader, are the latest 
steps in the pattern of the col- 
lapse of this once principal in- 
strument of repression. 

It follows Department of Jus- 
tice surrenders this fall in Pitts- 
burgh and Boston and acquit- 
tals by the Court of Appeals in 
the Connecticut and 


phia cases. 
. 


A REVIEW of all the Smith 
Act cases, including the first 
Foley Square case (known in the 
lawbooks as the Dennis case) is 
perhaps in order. 

It will be recalled that the 
first indietments against Com- 
munist leaders were brought in 
1948. The other indictments feol- 
lowed after a split Supreme 
Court in June, 1951 affirmed 


the conviction of Eugene Dennis 


and ten other Communist Party 
national committeemen. 


The current stetus: 


1. First Foley Square—Eight 
defendants served full 5-year 
terms; one defendant (Robert 
Thompsen) who received a 3- 
year sentence, served this in full 
and part of his 4-year contempt 
term for failing to appear for 
sentence. He is ont on bail pend- 
ing an appeal on his contempt 
case. 

Two detendants, Gil Green 
and Henry Winston, are still in 
prison, serving 8-year terms, 
five on the original Smith Act 
sentence and three for contempt 
of court. (They did not appear 
for sentence in June, 1951, but 
surrendered voluntarily early in 
1956. Thev were — promptly 
slapped with, three-year addi- 
tional sentences on a contempt 
charge.) 

The eleventh, Irving Potash, 
former fur union leader, served 
his full. sentence. Under depor- 
tation charges, he left volun- 
tarily for Poland but returned to 
the U. S. in January, 1957, 
hoping to rejoin his family. He 
was charged with illegal re- 
entry, submitted a guilty plea, 
‘and is now serving a two-year 
sentence—the maximum for this 
charge. 

2. Second Foley Square— 
Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, C.P. 
national committee member, and 
ten other defendants served 
sentences and two (George B. 
Charney and Alexander Trach- 
tenberg) won re-trials and were 
convicted again. The latter twe 
cases are on appeal. 


3. Third Foley Square—Six 


Cleveland T-H 
Victim to Speak 


Philadel- 


ed 


_—_--—-~ 


— 


defendants including Charney 
and Trachtenberg, convicted. 
Case now before Court of Ap- 


peatls. . 


4. California— Fourteen de-_ 


fendants convicted; four acquit- 
ted by Supreme Court on June 
17, 1957 and nine others sent 
back for re-trial. The govern- 
ment, as noted above, threw in 
the towel on the nine last week. 


5. Maryland — Six defendants 
convicted. All served sentences. 

6. Pittsburgh—Five convicted; 
appealed to Supreme Court; 
sent back in October, 1956, for 
new trials; indictments  dis- 
missed on motion of govern- 
ment, Sept. 1957. 


7. Seattle—Five defendants 
convicted, On appeal. No deci- 
sion yet. 

8. Detroit — Six wtefendants 
convicted, Appealed up to the 
Supreme Court. Sent back to 
Court of Appeals for re-hearing. 

9. St. Louis—Five convicted; 
on appeal to the Court of Ap- 
peals, which held one re-hearing 
alter the Supreme Court’s Cali- 
fornia decision. No decision yet. 

10. Denver—Seven convicted; 


_ appeal heard in Court of Ap- 


In Chicago 
Reinthaler | 


CHICAGO. — Eric 
of Cleveland, one of three union-| 
ists indicted in the Cleveland] 
Taft-Hartley “conspiracy” case, 
will speak at the Washington Park 
Forum in Chicago on Sunday af-| 
ternoon, Dec. 15. | 


peals; after re-hearing cases 
were sent back for new trial. 

11. Cleveland—Six convicted. 
(This was the first trial where 
the jury handed down acquit- 
tals.) Case on appeal. 

12. Philadelphia—Nine con- 
victed; convictions affirmed by 
split Court of Appeals; reargued 
after the California decision. 
Appeals Court freed four; sent 
back rest for: re-trials. 

13. Connecticut—Six defend- 
ants convicted; all acquitted by 
Court of Appeals in October, 
1957. 

14. Beston — Seven indicted. 
Case dropped on government 
motion, October, 1957. 


15. Hawaii — Seven convicted. | 


Appeal heard by Court of Ap- 
peals. No decision. 

16. Puerte Rico—Eleven in- 
dicted.. No trial yet. Motions 
to dismiss now before district 
court. 

17. Membership cases—Eigh- 
teen persons have been indicted 
under the so-called - individual 
membership clause of the Smith 
Act. This includes the original 
first Foley Square eleven de- 


fendants. Four individual mem- | 


bership cases—Claude Lightfoot, 


Junius Scales, Albert Blumberg | 


and John Noto—were tried and 


' convictions ensued. The Light- 


foot and Scales’ cases were re- 
versed by the Supreme Court; 
Blumberg is still awaiting sen- 
tence on his case; the Noto case 
is on appeal. Emmanuel Blum’s 
case was dismissed by the action 


of the government. 
* 


THIS IS THE sorry record. 
Two things emerge clearly: 
First, that the Smith Act has 
virtually collapsed. N.Y. Times 
Washington Correspondent, E. 
W. Kenworth, was substantially 
correct when he wrote (6/23/- 
i): 


By DAVID PLATT. 
I heard ‘Subliminal Projec- 
we 


nights :. 
SP, eau you haven't heard, 


i ae eae a eae : 
edvertiing metiags ba ‘s 


Or movie screen. 


As by James Vi- 
cary, Saeed the company 


that invented it, the a 
putnik-like 
the brain 


is broadcast with 
speed, faster than 
can record te ; 

It is repeated every few sec- 
onds or several hundred times 
during the course of a half-hour 


show. i 
Why has SP stirred up a 
storm of controversy? We are 
informed by Vicary that while 
the blurb stays on the screen for 


au infinitesimal fraction of a sec- 


—were ed _ subli- 
minally to audiences totalli 
45,000 over @ six-week 
The a — 
were compared with previous 
records for the ‘house. They 
showed, said” Vicary, that the 
new invention caused Coca Cola 
sales to jump 18 percent and 
popeern 57 percent. 


It seems to me that if this in- 


Communists as well as Socialists, 
trade union keaders, professors, 
religious figures and writers will 
speak at Saturday's sessions of a 
conference on “Americas Future 
in the Age of Automation and) 
Atomic Energy,” in the Great 
Northern Hotel. 

Policy of tle sponsoring or- 
ganization, the American Forum) 
for Socialist Education, opposes) 
exclusion of any Socialist-minded 
group. Communist ‘participants 


there are of the cold ‘war gen- 
erally. These victims of the 
McCarthyian era are many, but 
perhaps no greater victims exist 
than Gil Green, Henry Winston 
and Irving Potash. Freedom for 
these three is a clear charge on 
the conscience of democratic- 
minded Americans. 


The return to the Bill of 
Rights, now well under way, 
cannot be even partially com- 
plete without amnesty for Smith 
Act victims, restoration of civic 
rights of all who have served 
under this thought-control law, 
and prompt dismissal of all cases 
now pending, or on appeal. 


New Campaign 
Launched to 


Free Sobell 


Communists Among Speakers 
At Forum on Automation 


A new drive to enlist one million| 
Americans in behalf of freedom for: 
Morton Sobell, convicted in 1951 
on conspiracy to commit espionage’ 
charges, was dpened last week by! 
the Committee to Secure Justice 
for Morton Sobell. 


Sobell has been imprisoned ‘for 


iof representatives of Sobell com- 


seven years in Alcatraz prison. 

Letters and telegrams to the: 
‘White House and public meetings 
over the country will mark the new. 
campaign, the committee said. Its) 
announcement followed a two-day 
working conference in New York 


> 


mittees last Saturday and Sunday. 
Coming meetings will be coordi- 
nated by Los Angeles, San Fran- 


7 


cisco, Chicago, St. Louis and New 


F ri., Sat., Sun.—Bronx 


York committees, it was said. 


Classified Ads 


will include: é 

Fred Fine, member: of the 
Communist National Committee; 
Earl Durham, national youth sec- 
retary, Communist Party; Dr. Her- 
bert Aptheker, editor, Political Af- 
fairs Steve Nelson, chairman, 
Communist Party of Western 
Pennsylvania, and Dr. Albert 
Blumberg, member of the New 
York State committee of the Com- 
munist Party. : 

Presiding at the conference, 
which opens at 10 a.m., will be 
A. J. Muste, veteran Sociallist 
and pacifist. 

Others to speak at the general 
morning session will include 
Frank Bello, science editor of 
“Fortune” magazine, and Jack 
Cypin, co-author /of “The Robot 
Revolution.” 

Morning panel speakers will in- 
clude Russ Nixon, legislative rep- 
resentative ef the United Electri- 
cal and Radio Workers Union; 
Michael Harrington, chairman, 
Young Socialist League; Nina 
Landau, University of Wisconsin 
student and a recent visitor to 
China; Dr. Stringfellow Barr, 
former president of St. John’s Col-' 
lege; Dr. Otto Nathan, economist; 
John Dickinson, Eve Merriam and) 
Harvey Swados, writers, and Rob-. 
ert Wright, of the Union Theolog-| 
ical Seminarys Social Action| 
Committee. These panels will be! 
on trade union problems in the 
age of automation and atomic 
energy, youth problems and cul- 
tural ;problems. 

De. Frederick L. Shuman, his-| 
torian; Murray Kempton, column- 
ist, David Dellinger, of the Lib- 
ertarian Press, John L. Lewine, 
educator, James Aronson, editor of 
the National Guardian and others 
will speak in the afternoon. 


| dictator three times. 
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~ Subliminal Television 


The danger, he said, is that 
those behind the scheme are 
already powerful enough 
block any legislative attempt te 
restrict its growth. . 

Are you for or against pay 
TV? Im against, and for the 
reasons pointed out by the 
American Federation of Televi- 
sion and Radio Artists (AFTRA) 
and other labor unions in Ma- 
walkee who are actively fighting 
pay TV. TV stations, they 
say, “are licensed to serve the 
public net to further the private 
or selfish ‘intersets of individ- 
uals. Owners of TV sets have 
already invested money expect- 
ing free TV shows; and there 
are many who could not afford 
to pay for the entertainment 
which they now receive free.” 


Looks like those against 
pay TV are in a 28 to 1 ma- 
jority. Results of a_ natien- 
wide .poll conducted by the 
magazine TV Guide (see Nov. 
30 issue) showed 96.6 percent 
against pay TV and 3.4 percent 
for. Some 45,000 votes were 
tabulated. 


There's a report tiat the 
Steve Allen show will be tele- 
vised live from Havana, Cuba, 
over the NBC network on Jan. 
19. Also that NBC is planning 
a trip to Havana for Jack Paar 
and his TV group. Is this an- 
other NBC move to help Ba- 
tista? So far this year NBC 
has interviewed the Cuban 
They ve 
yet to bring to the mike a 
spokesman for the opposition 
led by Fidel Castro, Perhaps 
the reason they don’t is a finan- 
cial one. RCA, of which NBC 
is a subsidiary, has lucrative 
contracts with the Batista gov- 


ernment. 
a oO ° 


te. 


Earl Robinson's musical poem, 


“ Place Called Pudget Sound,” 
about a wandering miner, had 


its first European form- 
ance in Berlin (East) late last 
month. It was done by the 
State Radio rchestra, conducted 
by A. F. Guhl. 


ae ee ee ee 
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COME to Christmas Bezaar at Hun-/ 
tarian House. 2141 Seuthern Bivd. Beau 
tiful, imported articies, toys, food, home-| 
made cakes--hargains. Dec. 6-7-8, Priday.| 
Saturday and Sunday. | 


coal 


SPEND the «ayest New Year's Eve 
Dance & Entertainment featuring LIOVA 
and his celebrated orchestra and vocals. 
Tuesday, Dec. 31 at 9 p.m. Excellent buf-) 
fet supper. Brighton Community Center, ! 
3200 Coney Island Av. Contr. $1.75 at door. 
Bring your friends and family. ’ | 


: 

YOU are invited to a dinner to honor 
Ben and Jennie Ratuer Saturdey, Dec. 14, 
8°30 p.m., Hungarian House, 2141 South-' 


SUNDAY EVENING 
December 8 ~ 


“WILL AFRICA 
BE NEXT?” 


Fifth in the Sertes of 
Sunday Evening Forums 


ALPHEUS HUNTON 


Auther of 
“Decision in Africa” 


® Where are the liberation 
Mruggies headed? 

© What is the world sig- 
nificance of Africa to- 
day? 


ACADEMY HALL 
853 Broadway 


A 


lnk , ' ied , Bivd.. Bronx. Contribution $2.50. For 
Reinthaler has served as a stew-| “The court's ruling last week | omni Sha Bae oe 


ard, executive board members,| {the California decision—Ed.) was |" shoe repairing. OLinville 4-1769. Preceeds Morton Gobell| 
legislative secretary and editorial] of decisions which at. —- 


writer for Local “°3 of UE and its! 
successor, Local Lodge 2155 of 

MONUMENTS 
WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS 


the International Association of 
Machinists. He is on tour in the! 

1410 WASHINGTON AVE. 
Cor. 170th St.. Bronx @, N.Y. 


midwest to bring the issues in the 
Tel. JEreme 7-6042 


Taft-Hartley “conspiracy” indict- 
ment befere labor and community 
groups. The forum meets at 306)" 
E. 43 St A 


- - - > ~~ > =- . - 
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BONATIONS (MEANY REBUFFS ASSAULT 
Follewing is = lst of the donations : . 5 | 


received by The Werker Nev. 2 te 


on the a 
pd tartare 


by lester redney 


* @ 
Explaining It to a Visitor 

WE HAVE COME to a curious time of the sports year. Our Na- 
tional Pastime has hit exactly in between the last put out of the 
World Series and the first warm-up tosses of spring training. Even 
so much as a mention of Lou Burdette is enough to make one scream 
especially if one is, say, Hank Bauer or Yogi Berra). College foot- 
ball a two-month meteor, has hit the heavy early December atmos- 
phere and burned up. College basketball- is just starting out of the 
wings and all anybody knows for sure is watch out for Wilt Cham- 
berlain at Kansas. He was only a soph last year, you know, and I 
heard one pro basketballer say he is right now better than Boston's 
fabulous Bill Russell. Pro basketball is in full swing but its over 
long schedule inhibits real interest till around February. There is 
pro football in its climax weeks, with a distinct Brown color as 
Coach Paul Brown and his Cleveland Browns featuring rookie Jim- 
my Brown look like the comeback team of the year, and Baltimore 
tries to clinch its playoff berth at Frisco, a tough assignment against 
a 49er team with aspirations of its own. 

Since the pro gridders play but once a week, it is a time of sud- 
den onrush of baseball statistics and ef Bow] Game stories in the lean 
sports pages. Which occasioned some confusion in a visitor from 
ro who wants to take home a full report on the American press, 
including sports. He asked some questions, which we were happy 


to answer. 
* 


“NOW J see in today’s press,” he begins, “that one Musial leads 
senior loop’s batting averages.” 

“Right,” said I. 

“Am I correct in assuming. that batting is part of baseball, your 
national pastime?” 

“Right again.” 

“Wel, well,” he said as he started jotting down some notes on 
his pad. “No wonder there's no international understanding. We 
simply do not know the facts about each other. We were under the 
erroneous impression that baseball was played in the summer time.” 

“It is,” I said. “These are just the statistics on various phases of 
last summer's season.” 

The visitor crossed out his notes and nodded. “Isn't that inter- 
esting. There must be tremendous suspense created while the statis- 
ticians labor from the end of the baseball season into December te 
determine who were the best batters... .” 

“Well, not exactly I'm afraid,” I said. “You see, everyone knew 
Musial led the National League the day the season ended.” 

This time he waited respectfully, pencil poiised, a little gun shy. 

“The statistics dent really take any time to compile, they are 
doled out in December to keep baseball] in the fans’ minds, stimulate 
the purchase of next season's tickets, and give the poor sports pages 
seme copy.” 

“Ah,” he said, nodding and jotting, “I suppose that is compre- 
hensible. Very interesting indeed. This, then, is really your college 
football season?” 

“No,” I said, “Football ends at the beginning of December, it 
gets too cold. Actually it is now the basketball season.” 

* 


“AH HA,” he said, scanning the sports page in front of him, “I 
see it is also the height of the bowling season.” 

“Bowling? Bowling?” I asked. “What ARE you talking about?” 

“Well here now,” he said defensively, “Ohio State practices for 
the Rose Bowl, Rice is in shape for the Cotton Bowl, Oklahoma 
ready for Orange Bowl, then there’s Sugar Bowl, Sun Bowl, Rice 
Bowl, Tobacco Bewl . . . well what sport WOULD that be?” 

“That,” I said a little unhappily, “is football.” 

“But you just...” ' 

“Yes I know, I said, ‘the football season is over.’-Well it is, and 
then again it isn’t. You see, long after the season ends, a Jot of teams 
play on or anywhere around New Yer’s Day. They are called Bowl 
games after the original one, the Rose Bow] in Pasadena, California. 
As you see, they have all kinds of bowls now. It is not an unprofit- 
able venture. The number of bowls is limited only by the ability te 
think up new names. I’m afraid, vulgar as it may sound, in a few 
years there may even be a...” ~ 

This time he interrupted me. 

“But of course,” he said. “Just like our English football, which 
you call soccer. Wolverhampton and Sutherland just met to determine 
the Class A ; ip. The Bowl determine champions!” 

“Not exactly,” I answered a little sadly, “though -the original 
Bow! game may have had a little of that in mind. I would say the 
Chamber of Commerces are a somewhat bigger factor than the de- 
termination of champions, though to present a true picture I would 
have to say there are some fine teams and good matches and the 
players enjoy the trip and the occasion and it makes nice New 
Years Day hangover watching on TV—with handsomely paying spon- 
sors of course. : | 

“Hmmmm,” he said. “Sounds a bit more commercial than purely 
sporting, one might say... .” 

“You English,” I said, “don’t understand us.” 
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(Continued from Page 2) 
joing the company, with a 
Harvard économics degree on 
his graduation sheepskin. And 
he is credited with putting the 
soap opera into almost every 
American kitchen, 

* 

I'VE LISTENED to some of 
these Ivory Soap and P. & G. 
detergent operas myself as I did 
my kitchen chores. And I find 


they have one thing in common. 


- Something good is coming in 


the sweet bye and bye. But 
there's always a crisis at present. 

And McElroy is sure running 
into plenty of crises in Washing- 
ton today. He is crying for more 
rocket money—he wants it by 
the billions. But that means 
gouging the. angry taxpayers 
harder. And it may mean raising 
the government’s debt ceiling, 
with wild inflation to follow. 

McElroy has broken through 
former Secretary Wilson’s de- 
fense ceiling twice already. The 
38 billion dollar arms limit did 
not last many days after the soap 
operg king was sworn in. One 
jump of 400 million dollars was 
quickly announced. And Busi- 
ness Week says another 200 mil- 
lion dollar leap will soon follow. 
And these leaps are only the 
beginning. 

This means that the American 
economy will be geared to war 
production even more than be- 
fore. Butter and garments and 
housing will be sacrificed for 
rockets, while the rocketeers’ in- 
comes swell day by day. 

But there's something more 
serious than a shortage of but- 
ter and a cutback in housing 
projects. That’s America’s sur- 
vival. 

* 

AMERICA’S ‘survival! The 
rocketeers should think of this as 
they plan to ring the Socialist 
world with missile bases in Ja- 
pan, Okinawa, Taiwan, Manila, 
Nerth Africa and Europe. They 
should realize that one mad gen- 
eral can start a nuclear war that 
can burn up America and much 
of the rest of the world, 

I realize that the big business 
racketeers care little about the 
common people. Bat they should 
stop to think that the hydrogen 
bomb cares nothing for class dis- 
tinetions. The billionaire’s life 
can be snuffed out with the lives 
of his butlers and scrubwomen. 

There's still time to stop this 
madness. The time may be very 
short, however. But he masses 
in parts of Europe and the Far 
East are using these’ precious 
t for survival. 


are d ing against 


the rocket bases that imperil the | 


world. And American workers 
can follow suit. 
It's madness to. cry for more 


of this naclear madness as sev- || 


eral trade union leaders are do- 


* lof paragraphs. 


, Meany 
article in the New York Times ini- 
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Gray during the heydays of McCar- 
\thyism said he backed the Wiscon- 


sin Senator, he rated only a couple 


IRONICALLY, two years ago on 
to 


tion of Manufacturers grabbed fast, 
but nothing came of it, because the 
merger convention was in ne mood 
for anything of the sort. This time 
Gray was the mouthpiece for the 
idea, and Meany sailing-into him 
with full force before Gray's own 
convention. 

Everybody knew an answer was 
‘coming. At the moment set for 
Meany's round there wasn't stand- 
ipg room left in building conven- 
tion hall. 

For the first time in his many 
years of association with the build- 
ing trades, Meany was booed when 
he entered the hall, but it was from 
a minority. When he left he had 
the overwhelming majority cheer- 
ing him. Meany can be very ef- 
fective when he-sticks to laber unity 
and to fighting the boss. Which is 
what he did. He laid off foreign 
affairs (which he covered in his 
usual way in several speeches else-' 
where during the week). 

Meany simply began by noting 
that Philip Talbott, president ef the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce, in a 


real threat to America is inflation 
and wage increases. He proposed 
a wage freeze, Meany added that 
Gray took the same position. 
Using the material on the devel- 
oping economic downtrend in the 
AFL-CIO executive council's re- 
port, Meany tore into Talbott and 
Gray for suggesting a further cut 
in consumer purchasing power 
when the need is for more. Like 
the council's report, Meany called: 
for a step-up in wage increase de- 


decline is to be avoided. 
* 


ON THE JURIDICTIONAL is- 
sues passed by the craft unions, 
Meany retraced the history of the 
past 40 years to remind his listen- 
ers of the events that led to the 
formation of the CIO. 

He recalled the pre-World War I 
building unions, their narrowness, 
their refusal to organize skilled 
workers in industrial plants—their 
refusal even to accept a transfer 
from ‘sister locals. 

Time and time again he remind- 
ed his listeners that the craft unions 
refused to organize beyond their: 
narrow limits. He referred to the 
struggle within the-AFL for the 
right of industrial unions to exist 
side by side with the craft unions; 
how a concession in that direction 
in San Francisce convention in 
1934, was sabotaged ‘and the con- 
sequent split. 


THEN MEANY presented sig- 
nificant figures on the membership 
of some of the unions before him, 
showing how in the 20 years 1915- 


i 


speech after Sputnik IF, said the/tt 


mands, not a‘freeze” if a serious’ 


— 
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He said that last June the build- 
ing and industrial unions finally 
reached a unanimous agreement on 
procedures for minimizing conflicts. 
But he charged that agreement was 


not implemented. 

Meany suggested that the build- 
ing unions instead of crying ever 
the alleged loss of jurisdiction or- 
ganize growing amount of non- 
union work in the building field— 
now estimated as running at a bil- 
lion dollars annual'y. He said 
such non-union work grew by 55 
percent since 1954. 

* 


“IF WE WANT te fight we 
will have plenty of chance to fight,” 
id Meany. “The right-to-work 

still pretty much alive. 

Hartley is deing business 

Washington getting addi- 

. » « Hew about a 

fight with Brown & Root. 

y brag about the fact that they 

non-union... . . They-just fin- 

job at Seadrift, Texas—a 

hundred million dollar job. Well, 

have got some jurisdiction, 

I would like to see it taken 
away from them.” 

“Yes, we have got lots of things 
to do. . . . Our job it to organize 
the uniorganized. . . . Let us at 
t job on the basis 
the basis of work- - 

one with the other 
working one with an-— 
. Division can't help. A la- 
bor war can't help.” 

He concluded: “Let's turn our 

faces to meet the real enemies.” 


* 


ON THAT DAY Gray received 
the backing of Secretary 
of Labor James Mitcheil for his 
“anti-inflation” remedy. Mitchell 
noted that President Eisenhower 
had some time ago called for that 
type of spirit. 

: The International Union of Elee- 
trical Werkers executive board, 
meeting here, adopted a resolution 
reaffirming its intention to press for 
wage raises and condemned Gray's 
proposal as “the height of irrespon- 
sibility. and treason to trade 
unionism.” The United Steelwork- 
‘ers board adopted a similar state- 
ment saying they “emphatically re- 
ject Mr. Gray’s proposal as bad for 
steelworkers, bad for labor in gen- 
eral, bad for industry and disastrous 


to the nation. 
Mr. Gray made the headlines but 


unity, on 


‘not labor. _ 
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NATO Crisis Highlights 
Failure of Dulles Policy 


By A. B. MAGIL 


THE NATO HEADS of gov- 
ernment meeting will open in 
Paris Dec. 16 u the shadow ol 
four recent developments that 
make the outlook for the confer- 
ence decidedly dim. 

First, the launching of the So- 
viet sputniks has made millions 
througheut the world, including 
the ruling classes of the NATO 
countries, realize that the emperor 
is without clothes. The “emperor™ 
in this case is the “positions of 
strength” policy which Washing- 
ton imposed on its allies and 
which is the cornerstone of the 
NATO alliance. 

Reliance on “positions of 
strength,” on naked super-militari-' can counterpart, which is enabling 


NEW YORK MERALD TRIBUNE, 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 26, 1989 


the Russiens are éeing report this 


As. 


‘RAT OB DEFENSE bert. 
WASHINGTON.—Iasiders repert Deput 


AND THATS THAT. 


zation to browbeat the Russians them both to muscle in on the| 
an understanding with the Rus-| 


and the rising nations of Asia and colonial domains of Britain and 
Africa has now created an over-| France. 


all position of mean There are indications of other 
Dk MESS rifts in the reports that Norway 
SECOND, President mae yy and Denmark to refuse to ac- 
ers illness has as paw ne) cept the intermediate-range bal- 
stumbling, bungling c ray xa "| listic missiles that the Eisenhow- 
American leadership and Geepence’ er Administration wants to impose 
= 4 es bagel its European allies. 
1 alles * 
fear most: U.S. policy or Seer ara-, THE FOURTH development 
pier estan action or Eisehhow-' that has unfavorably affected the 
ers maction. : outiook for the NATO conference 
nema es 3° storm kicked up in Britain 
, , om?) by the Macmillan government's 
of the two principal allies, Britain admission that U.S. bombers are 
and France. According to the in- flying from British bases loaded 
— on ee rae 4 ae with H-bombs. 
pe eer Macmilla ‘ ns “The resulting outcry was the 
“eo Amcor Arm og most violent this correspondent 
no of 1937 7e ite cecal can remember in 15 years of re- 
— , . | porting the British scene,” writes 
cites the Gallup poll as showing) \,)-y- ‘ 
the’ Prime Minister's “pe odeaill William Richardson in the New 
popularity is even lower than An- York ron (Dee. 4). 
thony Eden’s at its lowest.” _ The situation of the NATO al- 
Not the least of what is wrong’ liance is desperate because it is 
with Macmillan is that he presides| based on the false premise of 
over a government that is in fact,| 5°Viet aggression,” on the reac- 
if not in law, a minority regime.| tionary policies of super-militariza- 
As, almost every by-election shows,| tion and cold war, and is rent 
the Labor Party is today the choice | by cut-throat internal struggles 
over imperialist swag. 
But the situation of the peoples 


of the majority of British voters. 

Of the jerry-built Gaillard gov- 
ernment in France, what can be| of the NATO countries is not at 
said of it other than that it is all desperate provided they can 
another stopgap dreamed up by|free themselves from the Dulles 
those who insist that France be-| madness. This goes for us too. 
have like the big colonial power Last Tuesday the British Broad- 
it no longer is, squandering as' casting Company broadcast a re- 
much or more in blood and treas-| corded interview with John Foster 


ure in the futile effort to suppress; Dulles. It was an old, a very | 


the Algerians as it previously | old record entitled, “You Can't 


squandered in the futile effort to| Trust the Russians.” Dulles was 
suppress the peoples of Indo-| asked whether it wouldn't be use- 
China? ful if the West took the initiative 
- 
THIRD, THE RIFTS among the , sians on some specified and limited 
three principal NATO powers issue.” The answer was no. 
have sitenal. French official an-| By coincidence Rep. Emanuel 
ger over the U.S.-British shipment. Celler of Brooklyn returned the 
of arms to Tunisia was one sharp' same day from a tour of Euro 
symptom. Not even London and) with the news that Dulles is “the 
Washington’s support of French best hated American in Europe.” 


colonialism in the Algefian de-| And evidently not only in Eu- 


bate in the United Nations has rope. 
healed that wound. * 
In this connection a Bonn dis-| AND BY COINCIDENCE on 


patch in the New York Times (Dec.| the same day Sidney E. Smith 


’ 


3) sheds light on the spirit of} Canadian Secretary of State for war and banish the nuclear terror 


brotherhood that prevails in the External Affairs, told the House of 


NATO alliance. The dispatch deals| Commons Committee on External 
with the third annual French-Ger-| Affairs: 

man Conference in Bad Godes-| “It is not the view of the Cana- 
berg, in which leading politicians dian government that we should 
and journalists of both countries; always say ‘no or nyet’ to a Rus-| 
participated on an unofficial basis. sian proposal.” 

The dispatch states that “the; Regarding a4 recent proposal for 
French went to Bad Godesberg a top-level meeting among the 
with a view to sounding out the! great powers—it came from Soviet. 
Germans on closer cooperation! leader Nikita Khrushchev—Smith: 
between the  continenta allies! said: 
against the United States and Bri-| “I must say that I am greatly 
tain. The French suggestions) disturbed when we read of a 
were accompanied by bitter at-| proposal for a high-level confer- 
tacks on the United States and! ence and the next morning we 
Britain by M._ Francois-Poncet! read press reports from Washing- 
[former French ambassador to ton quoting these spokesmen to 
West Germany].” the effect that it is to be turned 

Of course, most Frenchmen’ down.” 
would be terrified by any closer | Lots of Americans are also dis- 
alliance than already exists with| tarbed. by Dulles’. automatic 
a remilitarized West Germany.|thumbs-down on negotiations with 
And the Germans at the confer-|the Soviet Union as well as by 
ence refused to buy the French! various aspects of a bull-in-the- 

1. Undoubtedly German’ china-shop foreign policy that is 


“by proposing talks with the Rus-| 


By HARRY RAYMOND 
New York 
most: the American taxpayers who 
pay for it. 

* 

THERE IS SPACE to do no 
more than record the evidence in 
the past week alone of the rising 
tide of demands for a change. 

® George F. Kennan, ex-ambas- 
sador to the Soviet Union and 
former chief of the State Depart- 
ment’s Policy Planning Committee, 
asserted that military tensions in 
Europe would be greatly sharpened 
if Washington went through with 
its proposal to arm its allies with 
nuclear weapons. Previously Ken- 
nan had urged the Western pow- 
ers to propose the neutralization 
and demilitarization of Germany. 


© Cyrus S. Eaton, leadin 
Cleveland industrialist, advocated | 


city’s real estate and financial 
powers, and some bitter in-fighting 
among the politicians. 

The Council voted 22 to 1 for 


the bill, with two abstentions. The 
one vote against it was cast by 
Maurice McCarthy, Bronx Demo- 
crat. Robert Barnes, Queens Re- 
publican, and Frank Smith, Queens 
Democrat, abstained. The 22 votes 
for the bill included 21 Democrats 
and Stanley Isaacs, a sponsor of 
the bill who is an outstanding Re- 
publican liberal. 

The bill covers a 
private housing except one 
two-family dwellings in develop- 
ments of less than ten units. All 
sians on the basis of peaceful co-|forms of public and publicly-aided 
existence, and said this was- “not hovsing are already non-segregated 
only desirable but possible.” by state and. city law. \ 

® Forty-seven U.S. religious and| A  powerfully-backed move to 
education leaders, including Rev.|exempt cooperative housing was 
Harry Emerson Fosdick and Rev. defeated in the Council's General 
Martin Luther King, called on the} Welfare Committee Thursday 
government to cancel next April’s| morning, prior to the vote in the 
nuclear weapons tests in the Paci-|ful Council. Joseph T. Sharkey, 
fic and “to declare a moratorium| Democratic leader of the Council, 
on all testing of weapons of mass | explained the Committee members 
destruction.” had concluded there was “too much 


* discrimination in the existing co- 
® DR. NAHUM GOLDMANN, | operatives.” 
‘president of the World Zionist * 
‘Organization and head of the; ALGERNON BLACK. head, of 
World Jewish Congress, urged a0 the State Committee on Discrim- 
agreement between the Western ination in Housing, a group of 40 
powers and the Soveit Union to) major organizations which led the 


ll classes of 


City’s Council passed the nation’s first mea- 
sure to bar by law discrimination in 


week. The Council acted Thursday 
year of bitter resistance by the 


peel housing last 
ter 


more than one- 


fight for the measure, declared im- 
mediately after the bill's passage: 

“We're delighted that the Coun- 
cil has passed a bill that comes out 
firmly on the principle of -non-dis- 
crimination in housing. We're de- 
lighted that all classes of housing 
are covered. We believe the bill 
will be enforceable. We hope the 
review board {provided by the bill) 
will consist of people who are un-— 
qualifiedly committed to the prinei- 
ple of this bill, and when they dis- 
cover discrimination. they will ac 


and | in accordance with the bill's princi- 


les.” 
3 As by the Council, the 
bill will become effective as of. 
April 1. It prowides that a com- 
plaint of housing bias will go first 
to the City’s Commission on Inter- 
Group Relations, which will try to 
resolve it through mediation. If 
COIR is not successful, the com- 
plaint will be handed to a review 
board of three members to be pick- 
ed from a panel of 12. The panel 
will be appointed by the Mayor. 
If the review board decides a law 
violation exists, the case will go to 
the corporation counsel who will 
go into the courts for an injunc- 
tion. The only punishment involved 
arises out of refusal to obey a court 


injunction against continued vio- 


lation. ' 


remove the cold war from the 
Middle East. 

® Max Lerner, New York Post: 
columnist, reversing his previous: 
position, wrote (Dec. 4) that “we) 
must first talk Middle East peace 
with the Russians” belore the 
Arab state will talk peace with 
Ismael. 

® The Times chief Washington 
correspondent, a Reston, asked 
wen 2): “Who will revise the 
rozen United Staets policies in the 
Middle East and the Far East 
‘and make a new beginning toward 
‘a limitation of armaments with the 


Pan American Airways does not 
hire Negro pilots and stewardesses 
because of its South African trade, 
it was revealed last week by the 
‘New York Amsterdam News in a 
published interview with Michael 
Quill, president of the AFL-CIO 
Transit Workers Union. 
ccetaalis eocihae” Pan American representatives dis- 
x closed the basis of their policy to 
| © C. Wright Mills, author of) pin Quill said, when he asked 
in an article) why they discriminated against Ne- 


\“The Power Elite,” | 
‘in the Dec. 7 Nation, presented a groes in all jobs other than me- 
‘chanics. He said the airline offi- 


“Program for Peace,” in which he 

sails ekg, a yr standpoint . meré 'cials told him their internal affairs 
survival, let alone progress toward) wore none of his concern. : 
'a world of properly developing) Taian Ww. Wiggington, Pan- 
societies, there is one and on Y| American World Airways public re- 
nS perms goal and _ om, | lations representative ig quoted by 
general means to it: coexistence. | the Amsterdam News as saying: 

| Where is the voice of labor?) “It is true that we do have some 
Will it be heard at the AFL-CIO problems flying into some foreign 
convention now meeting in Atlan- countries on international runs.” 
tie City? 

| Adlai Stevenson has 
| bowed out of participating in the 
NATO meeting. What is needed’ 


| 


wisely beyond that, the A.N. reported. 
* 


QUILL said that other airlines 


to make possible something differ-| hire Negro pilots and stewardesses 


Wiggington would not comment) 


is leadership and public pressure! had also told him they refused oleh § 
‘there. 


Pan-Am Bars Negro Pilots, 
Stewardesses to South Africa 


because of racial bias at the other 
end of runs. In some countries, 
such as South Africa, Quill said he 
was told, planes would not be per- 
mitted to ad if manned by Negro 
personnel, 

Quill’s union represents the air- 
line mechanics who service the 
planes. The union has a non-dis- 
crimination clause in its contracts 
and has guaranteed the hiring of 
Negro mechanics. 

“Yes, let’s put the problem in the 
lap of the State Department,” Quill 
adviséd. “Our- government expen- 
ditures; power, and representatives 
in these countries (where Negro 
personnel cannot land) are strong. 
... The State Department should 
be forced to ask questions and cor- 


rect this situation immediately.” 


Quill was also quoted as saying 
he would “lead or join a delegation 
from the Urban League, NAACP, 
SCAD and other civil heads. We ~ 
will go to the airlines, place ques- 


tions, get answers and proceed trom 


ent: a new and enlarged Geneva’ 
conference to help end the cold. 


from the hearts of men. 


'By WILLIAM ALLAN 
-| DETROIT.—A partial victory 

against the murderous speedup 
drive of the Chrysler Corporation 
on the 1958 models has been won 
by 2,300 UAW workers at the 
Plymouth Engine plant here. 

After 12 days on strike the 
workers voted last Sunday to re- 
turn to work following a settle- 
ment of many grievances, the re- 
turn of partial manpower to some 
operations and the cutting down 
inves ‘of some operations. 

But the main goal sought by all 
Chrysler locals, that of freezin 

tion standards on the 19 

cars once they are set, was not 


won. 
— Local 51 president 
Don Viano said, “it’s a running 
lem, one that must be fought 

y and week and week.” 


UAW Wins Partial Victory 
Over Speedup at Chrysler 


failed to win this demand in a 
compromise settlement reached 
several weeks ago on the eve of 
a strike. 

The 18,000-member Dodge Lo- 
cal 3, has set Jan. 6 for a strike 
deadline on this basic demand to 
curb speedup. Dodge Local 3 had 
an agreement on the 1957 models 
that once production rates were 
set, they would stay frozen the 
entire period oft he model. As at 
all other Chrysler plants, Dodge 
management now arrogantly re- 
fuses to renew this agreement on 
the ‘58s. 

One union official at Plymouth 
told newsmen; : 

“The company has tightened the 
operation on every job they can. 
They want a worker to produce 

second of every minute of 
hour, except during the pe- 


big business ers to continue} antagonizing the greater -part of 
the close and highly profitable; the world. Not to mention oped 
rtnorship with its senior Ameri-'whom it ought to antagonize the! 


~> 


ana 
F Local. 212, a, sister, local, also 


allowed 


